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2.00 per annum, in advance. $2.50 if not paid iy 
= ance. Postage free. Single copies & cents. 

All persons sending contridutions to THE PLOUGHM AY 
for use in its columns must sign their name, not 
vecessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 
waste-basket. All matter intended for publicatton 
should be written on note size paper, with ink, avd 
upon but one side. 


Correspondence from practical farmers, giving the 
results of their Bi! ag argo is solicited. Letters 
should be signee with the writer’s real name, in full, 
— will printed or not, as the writer may 
wis 


THE PLOUGHMAN Offers med advantages to adver. 
tisers. Its circulation ts large and among the most 
active and intelligent portion of the community. 


Entered as second-class maJ matter. 
a— : — —— == 
The Coming Canal. 

Tnose alarmists who were afraid that Co 
lombia would not get ber due because the 
United States acknowledged the republic of 
Panama may now rest easy, for after the 
ratification of the treaty by the National 
Senate, which is sure to come, there will be, 
unless all signs fail, an arrangement 
whereby part of the concessions given by 
us for canal rights will be for the benefit of 
Colombia as well as Panama. 

There is a proposition looking to the pay- 
ment of two million dollars in cash by our 
Government to the new republic, and for 
he reservation of eight million dollars by 
the United States, part of which shall be 
paid to Colombia in behalf of Panama. It 
will be remembered that ten million dollars 
were promised for the canal concessions. 
From this it would seem that nv injustice 
will be done to either country, but, on the 
contrary, both will benefit from a state of 
affairs which will allow them to become 
friendly neighbors. Both would rather 
have a state of peace than one of war, and 
it is better for them to dwell together ami- 
cably than to engage in a long contest that 
would result in nothing advantageous to 
either of the contestants. 

Panama has showed her pluck in resist- 
ing the folly at Bogota, and Colombia has 
learned the lesson that a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush. She no doubt 
realizes now that she lost Panama through 
the greediness of her politicians, and evi- 
dently will be soon prepared to acknowl- 
edge that the United States has no desire to 
deprive her of a particle of her rights. 


a> 


Can the Moths be Destroyed. 


The means to be adopted. in fighting the 
gypsy moth would seem to depend upon 
whether the pest is to be exterminated or 
merely held in check. If the attempt is to 
kill out the moths entirely, the only sure 
way is to put ona big force of trained men 
to destroy eggs, spray trees, cut and. burn 
brush, ete., over the infested area. This is 
the plan which was meeting with success 
when the usual appropriation was cut off 
by the State at just the time when a suc- 
cessful end seemed to be in sight. 

If this plan of work is to be resumed, the 
appropriation should be made in advance 
in such a way that it will cover along series 
of years, not making the completion of the 
plan to depend on the whim of successive 
legislatures, each with its host of new 
members to be won over and convinced of 
the need for the appropriation. When the 
number of moths has become so greatly re- 
duced that they attract comparatively little 
notice, there is sure to appear a crop of kick- 
ers who insist that the State’s money is 
being wasted and that the appropriation 
should be withheld. For this reason, if for 
n0 other, the work should be under control 
of the national Department of Agriculture, 
in order that a long campaign could be car- 
ried on under the same management and 
with less danger of interruption. 

\ccording to the present outlook, how- 
ever, the State must .wotk alone for the 
present. A very large appropriation cover- 
ug many years in advance is recognized as 
the only adequate measure. But State ex- 
peuses are very heavy in Massachusetts 
is year, and new taxes are talked of to 
‘.5@ the money to pay bills now in sight. 
he additional burden of a strong cam- 
pun against gypsy and brown-tail moths 
certainly meet with opposition, even if 
art of the cost is to be assessed on towns 
‘nd owners in the infested districts. 
° alternative plan is to try to reduce 
“uly the number of moths by importing 
‘ ‘sin little inseets which feed upon them. 
‘rmination could not be hoped for by 
\ lan, because as soon asthe moths be- 
* rather scarce the insects which prey 

( em would become scarce also, and die 

vu! Sor lack of abundant food. It is a plan 

W , although imperfect, is far better 

nothing. President J. H. Bowditch 
‘ Massachusetts Forestry. Association 
s the offer of an expert now living on 
\cifie coast, but a German by birth, 

* \niliar with gypsy-moth conditions in 

, who, he said, if hired by the State, 
‘import gypsy moth parasites which 
( guarantee would do no harm in this 
¢ other than to the moth pests. Mr. 
‘h said that in correspondence with 
, 48 a representative of the forestry 
“ss ction, the expert in question had ex- 
press himself as ready to take a contract 
’' ‘‘\voducing parasites and practically 
Se\\\z the moths in check within four 
yeas, the entire expense to be $15,000 for 
“\ year, or $60,000 in all. His method 
‘<< de to havea certain part of the in- 
‘ted distriet, say one square mile, left 
“trom restrietive work, then to liberate 
* ‘uported parasites in this reserved sec- 
"0 So that they might get a hold in this 








tic 





country and find plenty of gypsy and 
brown-tail moths to teed on at first. In 
four years, he held, the parasites would 
grow humerous enough to hold the mothin 


| check, although for the first two years it 


would not be likely that any great showing 
could be made. 

This plan is certainly inexpensive, and 
would be better thaa to do nothing, but ex- 
perience with other insects has shown 
that parasites will not wholly kill them out 
or prevent a great deal of injury being 


.| done. It would be cheaper in the end to go 


on wita the old plan for complete extermi- 
nation. There are already a good many na- 
tive parasite insects feeding on the gypsy 
moth, but the number of the moths has, 
nevertheless, vastly. increased during the 
recent year when ‘active measures to de- 
stroy them have been withheld. 

Without doubt the only plan which will 
properly meet the emergency will be to set 
a force of men to work at once destroying 
the eggs, a task which must be done before 
spring or not at all. The warfare must be 
waged all through the season and followed 
up year after year until not a moth can be 





one of the three vulgarities alluded - to} 


actually happened. For, upon investigation, 
it was found that the account was real y 
pure fiction (otherwise known 4s *fake’’), 
the only excuse for which was that its au- 
thor needed wu little extra money. 

Just here it is that the indictment against 
the ‘** yellows”? must be most stern. For 
while self-respecting journalism discredits 
fictional reporting and insists thit its con- 
tributors in no case do more than hold the 
mirror discreetly up to nature, *‘ yellow ”’ 
journalism encourages the _ resourceful | 
‘“‘faker.” Smait wondér, théréiore, that 
the public comes readily to disbelieve al- 
most anything it reads in the papers! ‘Yet 
that the disbelieving attitude of mind is 
very unfair .to a large-number of serious, 
able and conscientious newspaper workers 
any broad-mindeéd person must grant. For 
the press is among the most important of 
our twentieth century institutions. 

The very pretty story tuld of Pope Pius 
X. and the journalist is wholly convine- 
ing. ‘* My predecessors,’’ Sarto recently re- 
marked to a young newspaper man who 


results would not affirm the trial a success 
on account of the long shipment and the 
time lost by the cattle in becoming accus- 
tomed to their 1:ew surroundings. 

The herticultural department is con- 
ducting a series of experiments in cold 
storage of fruits. A new Linde Refrigera- 
tor system has been installed and conse- 
quently important, reliable and up-to-date 
results. wilt be -obtained..._Increased inter- 
est is shown in the experiments with grains, 
roots and other farm crops sent out to 
different parts of the country. Valuable 


infofmatior as to the adaptability—hence 


profit of several crops is being compiled in 
this way. 

Our students are alive to the subjects of 
the day, and are sanguine for the agricult- 
ural future of America. .The opening of 
the yast arable Western plains creates a 
great. demand for trained men, and offers 
goodopportunities for careful investment. 

Our college stands for:progress in agri- 
cultural lines. We realize that, although a 
map may gain valuable knowledge from 
close. observation of his surroundings, and 





had sought him out, ‘* were wont to bless the 


may ,acquire valuable information from 





B. Gurler, of Illinois, who was awarded 
gold and silver medals at Paris Exposition, 
and who retails his milk at fifteen cents per 
quart, as saying that with milk obtained 
from sanitary stables, it is preferable to 
cool under a closed cooler, thus avoiding ex- 
posure toair. He takes milk immediately 
from cow and reduces temperature from 90° 
F. to below 40° F. in less than one minute. 

It was the consensus of opinion that milk 
produeed under the most sanitary conditions 
need not be subjected to pasteurization or 
sterilization, but that these were necessary 
for milk collected promiscuously. Speaking 
of sorting and silage for dairy cows, Mr. 
Lane said: ‘On land at New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station, which formerly required 
four acres for one vow, 3} cows were kept 
on one acre for six months by the useof 
silage. The following crops were used: 
Rye, wheat, clover, cow-peas, soja beans, 
corn, mixed grasses and barley. The cows 
were kept in summer in a clean field well 
watered, drained and shaded, and feed was 
hauled to them. Two or more crops per 
year may be grown on the same land. It 
was plowed deep once. The succeeding 
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found. It has been stated on the best of 
expert authority that this result could be 
reached in a few years. If a rapidly spread- 
ing epidemic like the foot and mouth plague 
could be stamped out completely and at an 
expense not excessive, in view of the vast 
property interests in danger, it would ap- 
pear that slowly spreading insects like the 
moths of eastern New England might be 
stamped out also. 
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The Trail of the ‘‘ Yellows.’”’ 


It seems worth while, now that one cf the 
New York papers of large circulation and 
small intelligence is about to be established 
here in Boston, to consider exactly what the 
trend is against which the enemies of *‘ yel- 
low’’ journalism so often feel called upon 
in these days to protest. That they do pro- 
test we very well know. When the alumni 
of Brown University met at the Vendome a 
few weeks ago for their annual dinner, the 
object chosen by President Faunce as most 
worthy of his vigorous condemnation was 
** yellow journalism,’’ and he was but one 
intelligent after-dinner speaker among 
many. “The fault we educated men find 
with the yellows,” he said, ‘is that they 
distort in that they give more space to 
back-stairs gossip than to the opinions of 
statesmen; that they have more room for 
the bar-room than for the Supreme Court; 
that they devote more attention to Alex- 
ander Dowie than to all the prophets of 
righteousness on the American continent. 
They distort life I repeat, and if our chil- 
dren are fed upon them, they themselves 
must become distorted. The true type of 
journalism, on the other hand, helps us to 
see life sanely and whole and keeps to the 
front the really important issues of our 
time.” 

‘How insidious the “ yellow ’’ microbe 
has become is shown by glancing into 
almost any one of our self-respecting 
papers. One of the most reputable of 
these,—we might a'most say the leading 
sheet of Boston,—printed recently a little 
article concerning the condition of Brook- 
line’s streets, for which plenty of headings, 
decent and yet sufficiently descriptive, might 
easily have been found. The sheet in ques- 
tion, however, put over its four inches of 
weather “ story,” the words “ Bad Day for 
Lingerie,’’—which shows distinctly the trail 

he * yellow.” 
‘oo Bok has recently told us of reading 
in a newspaper an account of a woman’s 
luncheon where champagne flowed like 
water, where twenty out of thirty women 
present smoked cigarettes with their coffee 
and devoted all the remainder of the after- 
noon to playing bridge whist for high 
stakes. The {article, says Mr. Bok, was 
convincingly written, and it was generally 
credited. Asa matter of fact. however, not 





swords of those who would fight for the 
faith. But the pen of the journalist is the 
sword of today, and I therefore bless vours.”’ 
Nobly thought and sweetly said! There is 
even a kind of raison d’etre in the penny 
paper as a very interesting article contrib- 
uted to a recent Outlook by Mary Wh'te 
Ovington makes us see. For this paper is 
written primarily for those who read no 
other printed message. 

Looking closely at its stories we soon 
see that their aim is to provide interesting 
ficticn first, and news only secondarily. 
They dwell on details, therefore, quite an- 
important to the reader who desires a simple 
statement of the facts, but needful, no 
doubt, to him{who seeks a thrilling tale. ‘‘I 
well remember,” Miss Ovington writes, by 
way of illustration, *‘ reading of a murder 
whexe the man was accused of killing his 
wife. The picture of their room, the exact 
location of the bed, door and window held 
my unwilling attention. The crime as news 
was in no way entitled tothe space awarded 
it. But it was a‘ Study in Scarlet,’ and while 
I might prefer mine as told by Mr. Conan 
Doyle, it was not difficult to realize that 
others would enjoy the excitement of hear- 
ing of this present-day ‘murder.’”’ 

To the poor man in the tenements, in 
other words, the penny sheet stands for 
melodrama and fiction and color in_ life. 
While we may deplorethis we can—in his 
case—understand and perhaps forgive it. 
His days are gray, his horizon very limited. 
Moreover, merely to spell out the printed 
words means, in very many cases, consider- 
able intellectual effort. But when the intel- 
ligent, particularly intelligent women, per- 
mit themselves to read the yellow sheets 
something is distinctly wrong, we hold. The 
time has come, it seems to us, when there 
should be conscience concerning the news- 
papers one refuses to read, as concerning 
the sweat-shop goods one does not buy and 
the demoralizing plays one does not witness. 
Let us who try to be decent and who claim 
to be intelligent take a stand, here and now, 
against the oncoming trail of the *‘ yellows.”’ 


a> 
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From a Young Farmer Student. 


Canadians have developed an agricultural 
college at Guelph, Ont., which enjoys well- 
merited fame. Scientific problems con- 
nected with practical farm work are con- 
stantly the subjects of patient research by 
the different departments of this institu- 
tion. The agricultural department is con- 
tinuing its experiments along the feeding 
of fattening hogs and steers. Experiments 
in crossing breeds of hogs prove that a val- 
uable bacon hog can be obtained from a 
cross of the Yorkshire and Tamworth. Ex- 
periments on finishing range-fed steers for 
market were carried on with a herd of 
ranch steers imported from the West, but 





good agricultural journals, he can gain iu- 

finitely more from these indispensable 

sources after investigating the principles 

that underlie the phenomena of the farm, 

and can reap much greater profit from his 

well-directed efforts. H. G. BELL. 
Ontario. 





caio Dairymen Meet. 


Ohio dairymen to the number ot. about 
250, met at Ohio State University, Jan. 
27-29. In addition to good locals, several out- 
of-State speakers were present. The as- 
sociation has madea feature of securing the 
best possible talent for these annual gather- 
ings. Professor McKay of the Iowa State 
College judged and scored the butter and 
cheese for the third successive year. He 
complime:ited the dairymen, saying the 
product had improved about thirty-eight 
per cent. over previous scoring. The low- 
est butter score was eighty-nine per cent., 
while most went above ninety-four per 
cent. The highest was 974 per cent. Three 
firsts were won by W. C. Harrett of Bel- 
mont County, a young man of about twenty 
years of age. Young Barrett is a product 
of the Obio dairy school and manager of 
one of L. P. Bailey’s large creameries. 

Professor McKay said that, other things 
being equal, the butter in the neatest pack- 
age would unconsciously influence judge 
and buyer in its favor. Several scientific 
men and practice] business men confirmed 
the statement. 

Professor Lane, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, said in part: ‘‘ The 
retail milk trade is yet in its infancy. The 
demand for rich, pure, wholesome, sanitary 
milk is on the increase. There is no secret 
in the production of fancy milk. The ut- 
most cleanliness of cows, stables and work- 
ers, plenty of sunshine and fresh air in 
the stables, proper food and rapid cooling 
of the milk are essential. Rapid cool- 
ing is very important. All milk should 
be standardized and kept near that 
standard. As example of what clean- 
liness and rapid cooling will do, he 
cited the instance of the three gold-medal 
winners for sanitary milk from the United 
States at the Paris Expositiun. This milk, 
as clean as it is possible to get it, cooled 
rapidly, put in ordinary milk cans with 
two caps on bottom, covered with paraffine. 
It remained sweet eighteen to twenty days. 
Aim along the lines of cleanliness, uni- 
formity and cold in preparing a high-grade 
product, rather than methods to destroy 
bacteria. The quart system of selling was 
unfair to producers, as the man who fed 
and bred for high fat content got no more 
for milk than the man with poorer cows. 
It costs more to produce rich, sanitary milk, 
but there is a good demand for it.’’ 

In the discussion, J. Moldenhawes spoke 
of the value of rapid cooling and ov +1 W, 





preparation was with a right-lap, four- 
horse, disk harrow. Fifty cows consumed 
about 14 tons daily, or 270 tons in six 
months. They were kept on ten acres of 
sorting crop. This succulent appetizing 
feed in pleasing variety was furnished them 
the year round.” 

Mr. Wells, United States dairy inspector, 
explained manufacture of process butter, 
showed samples he had bought in Colum- 
bus at from twenty to twenty-five cents per 
pound. It was bought of the dealers for 
ten cents per pound. He blamed the small 
two and four cow dairy for this product. 
The annual output of the thirty-two facto- 
ries in the United States is about fifty-five 
million pounds. Of this product, Ohio’s 
eleven factories produce about 9} million 
pounds. Professor Decker said that the 
farmers of Ohio are losing annually from 
this one waste $1,000,000. ‘‘We must 
carry education to them.” 

Professor Smith of Michigan Experiment 
Station blamed the small dairies and igno- 
rant, careless management for the large out- 
put. He urged larger herds, better care 
and feed, better sanitary conditions and 
application of practical business methods. 
Professors Smith and Lane both depre- 
cated the tendency to rely too much on 
commercial fertilizers instead of legumes 
and careful use of manure. ‘‘ The man 
who carries his manure in one vest pocket 
will soon be able to carry his product in the 
other,’’ said Professor Smith. 

Much interest was aroused by Professor 
Vivian’s paper on scale pepsin in cheese 
making. He claimed as its possible advan- 
tages over rennet that 1t was dry and could 
be kept indefinitely without deterioration 
The supply was limitless, and it was a home 
product. here was no appreciable differ- 
ence in the vat or curing room between 
pepsin and rennet cheese, the flavor is uni- 
form, aud we have put them on the same 
critical market that had formerly used 
rennet cheeses, and there was no complaint. 
Both pepsin and rennet manufacturers had 
skilled and courteous chemists here. The 
pepsin cheese scored ninety-eight per cent. 
at Ohio State Fair in 1903. 

John Nichols of Cleveland was elected 
president; E. B. Smith, Columbus, vice- 
president; D. A. Crowner, Columbus, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The key-note of the 
whole session was education and applica- 
tion of business principles to overcome 
obstacles in the pathway of the dairymen. 

Mary E. LEE. 


2 > 


‘Old Seed Corn. 

In connection with your recent account of 
French experiments supporting the value 
of old seed for certain crops in which foll- 
age is not the main requirement, the ex- 
perience of one of our local farmers is along 





that line. Last year when nearly every- 
body hereabouts failed to grow much corn, 
he had a good crop, having planted seed 
corn that had been kept in adry place for 
seven years. The success may have been 
in part due to early planting, several others 
having had fair crops who had planted 
early. C. E. Leavitt. 

Franklin County, Mass. 





Outlook for Market Gardening. 

Among the subjects of the somewhat in- 
formal discussion at the meeting of Boston 
Market Gardeners, Saturday, Feb. 6, were 
considered the prospects of the business for 
the coming season, and the various condi- 
tions needed for success. Several of the 
speakers contended that so good a season as 
the last onc could not be expected to follow. 
The high prices last year would encourage 
heavy planting both North and South. 
Manure is scarce and high, anda pad sum- 
mer might be expected to follow a severe 


winter. 

Others believed the prospects were good 
so long as the general business interests of 
the country continued to flourish, and in 
speaking of the past seasoa they asserted 
that it had been unfavorable according to 
the experience of many farmers and garden- 
ers. Cabbage had been high because it 
failed to head well in most cases. Celery 
has been stunted in growth and decayed 
easily. Beets were a small, unevencrop. 
Tomatoes set and ripened poorly. With 
hothouse vegetables the present winter was 
generally conceded to be unfavorablefon ac- 
count of the prevalence of so much cold and 
cloudy weather. 

Mr. Ward of Newton told of his experi- 
ence as shown by a bovk account for the 
past fifty years. Periods had occurred from 
time to time when fruit had been relatively 
higher priced than vegetables, and then 
everybody set strawberry plants. Then 
would follow periods when vegetables paid 
best, and when fruit was in over-supply. 
He believed farmers should keep account of 
each crop in order to know which crop didn’t 
pay and to choose those to which the land 
proved best suited. In former times it had 
been necessary to choose crops that would 
divide the labor so that it would not allcome 
at one time. Now it is possible to hire 
gangs of Italians and other temporary help 
to any extent desired. 

The suggestion in regard to bookkeeping 
started a side discussion along that line. 
Mr. Stone and others maintained that a 
gardener doing a small to medium business 
could tell near enough whether it was 
paying him. ‘‘ Pay your bills and count. 
the money in your pocket,”’ said Mr. Stone, 
humorously, ‘‘then bank the surplus or put 
it into copper stock.”’ 

Mr. Sullivan argued that this plan was 
not businesslike and would not serve to 
separate the paying crops from the unprofit- 
able ones. There was need of keeping a 
record to know just what has peen done 
and t should: be done another season. 
“KF ing without an account is like try- 
ing member what you said yesterday.’’ 

Mr. Ward told of a suburban gardener 
who employed a bookkeeper, and knew the 
exact sales and prices at any time for years 
past. Mr. Ward kuew of gardeners who 
were every year growing crops that did not 
pay back what they cost. 

The price of manure was incidentally 
considered. It appears that gardeners who 
Hive some distance from Boston and who 
have the manure sent by rail are obliged to 
pay more than is generally supposed by 
farmers. It can be bought for $1 per cord 
or a little more at the stable, but costs, ac- 
cording to president W. W. Rawson’s state- 
ment, $4 per cord delivered in Arlington by 
freight, besides cost of teaming from car 
to farm, and at a greater distance the 
cost is heavier. Yet many of those pres- 
ent found it better to have the manure 
freighted rather than to team it. One gar- 
dener quoted manure as high as $9 a cord in 
his locality. Theincident was related of a 
gardener who paid $1000 for thé manure to 
use on his place of only sixteen acres. 

Speaking again of the general outlook, one 
gardener saw signs that the coming year 
should be more favorable than any for five 
years past. Another said that the political 
campaign would check business’ activity, 
and much money which ought to go into 
business would be spent in the: campaigu. 
Mr. Stone thought that in any season there 
would be as many who would consider it a 
poor year as there would be who would pro- 
nounce it agood one. It was asserted that 
one cause of so many young men leaving 
the farms was the lack of system and 
businesslike management, the absence of 
which disgusted the younger element. Sev- 
eral speakers declared that most of those 
who had left the farms for the city would 
have been far better off to have remained on 
the parental acres had they practiced there 
the same degree of system and industry 
which they were forced to adopt in the city. 





The increase of general knowledge con- 
cerning the finer points of modern farming 
is a matterof note, especially the spread of 
such knowledge during the past ten years 
of bulletins and institutes. It is very com- 
mon now to find at the institutes a number 
of farmers fully able to follow the speakers 
with a line of searching questions in a way 
which proves they have been doing some 
hard thinking and have, perhaps, worked 
out some new ideas fresh from the field and 
stock barn. Most of the younger men, even 
those who seldom attend the meetings, are 
often able to talk of their personal experi- 
ments with the latest methods with stock 
and crops. An increased confidence in some 
of the newer ideas is evident, and although 
the term “‘ scientific farming ’’ is still dis- 
trusted, there are growing numbers who are 


in a careful way making use of. the best 
teachings they can find. Farming has, in 
os reached the stage where hard, clear 
thinking must go with hard work to make 
a@ first-class success. Sik 
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Dairy. 


Butter Market Slightly Better. 

Dealers are asking more for leading 
grades of creamery goods, but the buyers 
respond with reluctance, and the actual av- 
erage of sales reported shows only a slight 
improvement. Receipts in Boston are mod- 
erate, but demand is rather light, consum- 
ers taking only medium quantities. Most 
lots of fresh butter are a little off in quality 
as might be expected from the weather and 
at this time of year. Very little creamery 
butter from any source grades to sell above 
22 cents. What few lots of strictly fancy 
Northern stock are to be had readily bring 
top prices, as quoted elsewhere, but for 
other grades, which make up the bulk of 
present offerings, the trade is slow to give 
any great advance over last week’s prices. 
Storage creamery shows & fractional ad- 
vance for best grades. ‘Box and print butter 
is alittle higher also, but supply is a little 

excess just now. 
“eae & Adams: ‘For most sales 
market shows no special improvement. 
Best lots have been marked a little higher, 
but the advance is hard to secure. The 
consumers are unwilling to use either 
butter or eggs freely at present prices. 
There is no prospect of butter exports for 
the present. People are reducing the use 
of eggs, restaurants and boarding-houses 
are cutting them from the jbill of fare, and 
it looks as if eggs would for the time al- 
most go out of fashion as an article of diet 
until the supply of fresh stock increases. 
At present but few are received and few 
sold.”’ 

Cable advices to George A. Cochrane from 
the principal markets of Great Britain as 
slightly higher and firmer on all descrip- 
tions of finest grades of table butter. Under 
grades, especially the lowest, are in large 
supply and very dull, with prices most 
irregular and in buyers’ favor. The small 
lots of American butter lunding this week 
meet with little favor so far. Finest Dan- 
ish 234 to 244 cents. Finest Australian and 
New Zealand 204 to 214 cents, first Canadian 
194 to 20} cents, finest Russian 17 to 18 cents. 
Foreign cheese markets are unsteady under 
rather heavy arrivals from Canada and 
New Zealand. Some holders are weaken- 
ing at buyers’ persistency in buying from 
hand to mouth, and are accepting lower 
prices to move quantities. All markets are 
closing for the week with an undercurrent 
of weakness that may lead to a drop in 
prices the coming week. Finest American 
and Canadian 11 to 11} cents. 

Cheese is a little lower in Boston, but 
holds about steady in New York. The de- 
cline in Boston is only a small fraction, and 
does not apply to all grades. At New York 
fresh receipts are running lighter, but with 
stocks here fairly large, holders are still in- 
clined to meet the demand promptly as it 
comes along on the basis of prices ruling 
for some time past. Exporters are looking 
around for under-priced full cream and 
skims, but liberal inducements are gener- 
ally necessary to attract attention. 

Receipts at Boston for the year were 1,- 
030,701 tubs, 1,221,389 pounds, 54,347,056 
pounds of butter, 236,320 boxes of cheese, 
200,251 boxes of cheese for export, and 1,- 
053,165 cases of eggs, against a record of 
last year of 1,048.429 pounds, 1,230,996 boxes, 
54,574,429 pounds of butter, 169,956 boxes of 
cheese, besides 59,424 boxes of cheese for 
export, and 1,164,777 cases of eggs. 


>> 








A Wonderful Jersey Helfer. 


We give below the yearly authenticated 
butter-fat estimate and milk yield of To- 
nona 9th of Hood Farm 172718, which beats 
the world’s record for a two-year-old. This 
great heifer was bred and is owned at Hood 
Farm, Lowell, Mass. 

To those not familiar with the meaning 
of an authenticated test, it may be interest- 
ing to explain that the American Jersey 
Cattle Club, realizing the great value of 
yearly records as proving the true worth 
of the dairy gow, voted to accept yearly 
butter-fat records where the cow was tested 
for two days every month by a representa- 
tive from an experiment station, such rep- 
resentative to be selected by the club. 

Tonona 9th of Hood Farm was dropped 
Oct. 23,1900. Asacalf she was regarded, 
from a show point of view, as the most 
likely winner at Hood Farm, in her class, 
and if she had been taken to the large fairs, 
without doubt she would have won her 
share of blue ribbons. 

She is bred in the Jines that havé proven 
most successful and satisfactory at Hood 
Farm. Her sire is Torono, without doubt 
the best-bred and greatest son of Sophie’s 
Tormentor, sire of 21 in the 14-pound list, 
including Figgis. Torono has four tested 
daughters, with many to follow, and he isa 
full brother of Sophie Hudson, 19 pounds 
124 ounces, 50 pounds 14 ounces milk in one 
day and 11,496 pounds 2 ounces in 10 
months, testing 716 pounds 14 ounces ‘of 
butter. 

Sophie’s Tormentor is by imported Tor- 
mentor, sireof 46 in the 14-pound list, and 
out of imported Baron’s Sophie, 19 pounds 
154 ounces. Thedam of Torono is Rhoda 
Hudson, 14 pounds 4 ounces. She is by Ca- 
tono, sire of 13 in the 14-pound list, a son 
of the great imported cow Ona, 22 pounds 
10} ounces. Rhoda Hudson is out of Rosa- 
bel Hudson, 15 pounds 12 ounces, and the 
dam of three in the 14-pound list. She is 
by a son of Young Fancy, out of a daugh- 
ter of Landseer, which makes her closely 
related to Landseer’s Fancy, 29 pounds one- 
half ounce in one week and 936 pounds 142 
ounces in one year. 

Rose QOonan is the dam of Tonona 9th of 
Hood Farm. She has a butter record of 15 

ounds 10 ounces, and she 1s by Oonan’s 

Torment, sireof 2 in che list. 





Oonan’s Torment is a son of Oonan’s 
Harry and Oonan 3rd. Oonan’s Harry was 
sired by Oonan’s Tormentor, 45 in the 14- 
pound list, and is out of Kathlietta, 22 
pounds 12} ounces. Oonan 3rd is by Ida’s 
Stoke Pogis, sire of 30 tested cows, and her 
dam is Oonan, 22 pounds 24 ounces, dam of 
6 in the 14-pound list. The dam of Rose 
Oonan is Rose Perfection. She is by Stoke 
Pogis Perfection, the sire of 7 cows with 
butter records and out of imported Rosa- 
line Calais, 14 pounds 15 ounces. 

Tonona 9th improved with age, and on 
dropping her calf Jan. 15, 1903, when 2 
years 2 months and 24 days oki, she was a 
perfect model, on a small scale, of a show 
and dairy cow. She carried a beautifully 
shaped udder, the largest possible to im- 
agine on a cow of her age, and her teats 
were long, rightly hung and beautifully 
placed. 

When she came to her flow of milk she 
proved to be even better than she looked, 
and more than fulfilled ob pe oe 

earling. She mi as as 
yo paar 6 pvc ol in a day, but she did not. 
come up to 14 pounds of butter ina week 
Below will be found a table showing the 
amount of milk, per cent. of butter fat, 
pounds of butter fat, estimated butter, and 
feed consumed during the year; also cash 
realized from the sale of her production. 
She received the same care as the remain- 
der of the herd and was pastured with the 
other young cows of the same age. 


Horicultural. 


Trade in Live Stock and Grain. 


The annual summary of domestic trade 
movements for 1903, as reported by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 
through its bureau of statistics, indicates 
that the distinctive feature of the live- 
stock trade at interior markets was the low- 
ering trend of prices compared with those 
of 1902. At the end of 1902 hogs averaged 
$6.28 per hundred pounds at Chicago, com- 
pared with $4.50 in 1903, in spite of a reduc- 
tion in annual supply at five markets, from 
18,763,104 head in 1901, to 15,614,139 head in 
1902 and 15,014,811 head in 1903. Beef- 
cattle prices fell from $6.75, the annual 
average of 1902, to $4.90; in 1903, with re- 
ceipts at four markets increasing from 
7,244,467 head in 1901 to 7,710,559 head in 
1902 and 8,326,088 head in 1903. The grand 
total of live stock received at the five mar- 
kets—Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. 
Louis and St. Joseph—was 32,983,601 head 
in 1903, in contrast with 32,673,286 head in 
1902 and 34,143,776 head in 1901. Provision 
stocks of cut meats on Dec. 31, 1903, were 
147,028,951 pounds, against 178,616,100 pounds 
a year before at five markets reporting. 

Important among staple movements at in- 
terior centres are wheat receipts at eight 
markets. For the crop year to Jan. 1, 1904, 
a total of 157,551,285 bushels was reported, 
compared with 174,786,255 bushels in 1902, 
and 161,393,479 bushels in 1901. Most 
marked gains were made at Kansas City, 
where 27,131,766 bushels arrived in the 
last six months of 1903, in contrast 
with 19,684,300 bushels in 1902, and 15,- 
656,954 bushels in 1901, indicating how 
rapidly Southwestern wheat-growing areas 
have expanded. During the year Minneap- 
olis milling drew heavily on this area’s 
output, giving a North-and-South current 
to the domestic wheat trade and competing 
with the gulf and lake ports for control of 
traffic. 

Shipments of grain by the Erie Canal 
from Buffalo during the season of 1903 
reached the total of 17,499,117 bushels, of 
which 4,683,610 bushels were wheat, 6,566,- 
297 bashels corn, 3,815,759 bushels oats, 
2,003,900 bushels barley and 429,551 bush- 
els rye. Shipments in 1902 were 16,182,634 
bushels, and in 1901 18,028,660 bushels were 
shipped. 

The average freight on wheat by way of 
Erie Canal from Buffalo to New York is 
reported at slightly less than four cents per 
bushel. 

At five points on the North Atlantic sea- 
board 259,350,233 bushels ot grain were re- 
ceived during 1903. Of this amount Port- 
land received 11,979,461 bushels, of which 
3,477,925 bushels came from American and 
8,501,536 bushels from Canadian sources; 
Boston, 32,814,664 bushels; New York, 125,- 
069,551 bushels; Philadelphia, 37,798,078 
bushels, and Baltimore, 51,688,479 bushels. 
These ports received 240,725,183 bushels in 
1902. 
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Potatoes Higher. 


Prices of potatoes, both for seed and for 
table, have been more than sustained for 
the past week, and the figures are quotably 
higher in leading markets both East and 
West. Best stock at Boston is close to $1 
per bushel. Dealers are beginning to ask 
how much farther, if any, the advance will 
go. As scon as the weather moderates ship- 
ments can move freely, and the supply is 
likely to increase at leading markets. This 
condition might cause a temporary decline, 
but it would probably be removed soon, and 
there is nothing in sight at present to check 
the prospect of higher prices stili before 
summer. Prices are now as high as they 
.werein March last year. 

The demand from the South for seed pur- 
poses has been heavy and has considerably 
reduced the stock in Maine and the Lake 
region, in which localities the crop was 
largest. The provision and grain markets 
show a rising tendency which, if continued, 
would naturally help the price of potatoes. 
Not much is to be expected from Europe in 
the way of supplies, the potato crop there 
showing no great surplus. It is believed, 
in fact, that England will have to import 
some potatoes to eke out her own needs. 
So long as the price does not exceed $3 per 








Yearly Authenticated Babcock Butter Fat Estimate and Milk Yield 


¢ OF TONONA 9TH OF HOOD FARM 172718. 
Made by a representative of the Massachusetts Experiment Station, appointed by the 


American Jersey 


‘attle Club and under its rules. 








FEED CONSUMED. 





Date Milk. | % Lbs. 


1908. | Ibs. oz.|Fat.| Fat. || Bran. | PT, [Cyoema| ,Dil, |Gluten| Esti. | Esti. 


Hay. |Silage|’asture 





Jan. ai®, | 516.02|4.2 | 21.677|| 38 | 8 | 25 | 9% 112} 480 
Feb. 958.07 | 4.56] 42.705|| 84 | 37 | 84 | 37 195] 840 
March | 912.12] 0.35] 48.832|] 93 | 46%| 77%4| 4644 217| 930 
April | 800.15|5.2| 41.649|| 90 | 47 | 73 | 30 | 15 | 210) 900 
May 814.14|5.7 | 46.448|| 93 | 36 | 52%%| 31 | 15% Grass 
June 728.12 |5.8 | 42.267|| 90 | 30 | 21 | 30 | 20 Grass 
July 622.13 |5.8 | 36.123 || 10834 31 | 31 Grass 
Aug. 583.01 |5.8 | 33.817 || 10844 31 31 Grass 
Sept. | 604.12|5.8 | 35.075 || 105 30 | 30 Grass 
Oct. 521.01 | 6.45] 33.608 || 10844 31 | 31 Grass 
Nov. 380.01 | 6.55] 24.929 || 111 21 |30 | 210) 900 
Dec. 397.13 | 8.7 | 34.609 || 124 31 | 31 | 217) 930 
Jan. 4 | 192.05 | 8.7 | 16.731 || 60 15 | 2234/15 | 105) 450 




















ToTALs, |8033.12| 6.05| 458.470 |{12133/2043 | 348 








3813, |24934 | 1266) 5480 




















Cost. 








$13.25 $2.25 | $5.25 |85.35 |$3.25 |$9.50|$5.75 |$18.00 





In estimating the cost of feed the following prices were charged per ton: Bran, $22.00, 
Corn Meal, $22.00, Ground Oats, $30.00. Oil Meal, $28.00, Gluten Feed, $26.00, Hay, $15.00, Silage, 


$2.00 and Pasture $3.00 per month. 
Daily average milk yield, 22 lbs. 
Daily average grain rations, 6 6-10 lbs. 


Daily average butter yield, 1 Ib. 7% oz. 
Estimated butter 85 per cent. fat, 539 Ibs. 6 oz. 


« Total cost of feed, $62.60. Product sold as 40 per -er+ cream realized over $250.00. 


barrel, there is small prospect of shipments 
here from Europe. Sweet potatoes are not 
keeping well on account of the heavy rains 
South at the harvest time. : “ 
In short, there is nothing in the main out- 
look to prevent quite a shortage of potatoes 
until the new crop begins to come from the 
South, except, of course, the possibility that 
the stock now in growers’ hands is greater 
than is supposed. Thus far the course of 
the market has been about as sev- 
eral timesin thesecolumns earlier in the 
season, and the same reasons then men- 
tioned afford ground for a continaance of 
the rising tendency except for temporary 
setback due to weather conditions and the 
fluctuations of the general produce markets. 
Growers fon Long Island ask and are get- 
ting’$1 per bushel at their local shipping sta- 
tions. Mainegrowers insist on $1.25for good 
seed stock at their local station and they 
get it. For table stock they get $1.65.to $2 
per barrel. New York State growers are 
getting about 85 cents per bushel, Vermont 
65 cents and growers in the Lake States 
from 50 cents to 75 cents per bushel. Those 
in a situation to sell for cash at the present 
good prices,by doing so are avoiding risk of 


‘s¢@ literary interpretation of what 
ae with larger, other eyes than ours, 
hes seen in nature, poetry and myth and 
in human character.” It is indeed a 
difficult task to make a correct estimate 
of a man’s life and works while he is still 
alive, but Mr. Macmillan appears to have 
succeeded beyond the most sanguine expec- 
tations. The biographer’s own personality 
becomes apparent in the early chapters, 
which commence with ** Pre- Victorian Eng- 
lish Art.” ‘‘Few painters,” he says, 
“have maintained so high alevel over 80 
large a surface as Watts, his finest and best 
pictures numbering more than two hundred 
and fifty. His ideas are entirely his own. 
Watts’ treatment is not separate from his 
subject, meant togive the beauty of con- 
summate skill and mastery of colors and 
form to an ignoble subject, but is entirely 
subordinate to his subject and informed by. 
it. His pictures, it has been said, are 
petorial by the illumination of his own 
soul, and because he has seen in them what 
has far transcended their hues and out- 
lines. His mode of painting seems a kind 
of creation.’’ 

Of the salient facts in Watts’ life it may 











FROM “THE BLOOD FLIES.” 
By W. A. Fraser. Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





lower prices and are saving the shrinkage 
in weight which occurs with the approach 
of mild weather. Those who cannot easily 
reach the market in present state of roads 
and weather are likely, as it now appears, 
to have later chances to sell to good ad- 
vantage. 


_— 
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Green Vegetables in Moderate Supply. 


Most dealers report trade rather light, 
the demand being somewhat lessened by 
the high prices. Such changes as have oc- 
curred during the week are chiefly in an 
upward direction, squashes, turnips, cab- 
bages and tomatoes being quoted slightly 
higher. The cold weather interfered some- 
what with shipments. Some lines of South- 
ern truck, such as peaches and tomatoes 
and string beans, have been more plenty 
and inclined to lower prices. Such spe 
cialties as escarole, chivory and romaine 
arenot quite so scarce and high as when 
last no Some quote squashes as hig: 
as $60 per ton for best Hubbards, but others 








say they can buy all they want of the best 
at $50. 


be said that he was born in London in 1817, 
was entirely self-taught, and when barely 
twenty years old he exhibited his first pict- 
ure at the Royal Academy. The proceeds 
from a prize cartoon enabled him to visit 
Florence and Greece. Watts, we are told, 
is a remarkab‘e example of a life-long devo- 
tion to his own conception of art. Noone 
could hire him or induce him to work pri- 
vately or under conditions. He has never 
been tempted to swerve from the realization 
of hisideal. In fact, hehas sacrificed every- 
thing for his ideals. He has furthermore 
worked to keep the soul of the nation 
alive to those ideals. His methods are his 
own. He never uses any model to help 
him; he paints his pictures entirely from 
first to last from his own imagina- 
tion, and introduces no copy of any 
outward object to mar the ideal effect. 
A distinctively individual character, Mr. 
Macmillan’s biography rouses our greatest 
interest in the personality of this many- 
sided man. He is now in his eighty-seventh 
year, and he has to go “‘softly.”” But with 








FROM “ JACK, THE FIRE DOG.” 
By Lily F. Wes:elhoeft. Published by Little, Brown & Co. 





Literature. 





That Watts should have been selected from 
all English painters to be included in the 
series of **‘ Temple Biographies,” which J. 
M. Dent & Co. are bringing out in England, 
is indeed a distinction, but who shall say 
that it is not deserved. George Frederick 
Watts has, as Hugh Macmillan, his biogra- 
pher, says in the preface, never painted 
pictures which could be called popular in 
the ordinary sense of the term, but he has 
won something better by his impressive 
work. This is not the first time that Watts 
has been “‘ written up,”’ for there are other 
books and numerous magazine articles de 
voted to this distinguished artist and his 





work. Mr. Macmillan says he aims to 


unabated enthusiasm he still looks forward 
to the future, and he holds that there is 
still evidence to prove that the Hellenic 
spirit has not altogether passed away. The 
book is admirably illustrated. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.50 net.) 

With a real tract of land giving the book 
its title, “* Kent Fort Manor,’”’ and the name 
of a celebrated Maryland family—Clai- 
borne—used to give some of the characters 
@ semblance of life, Mr. William Henry 
Babcock attempts to write a civil-war 
novel of surpassing interest. The result is 
a mixture of sentiment, superstition, inter- 
minable conversations, with a dash of ac- 
tion here and there. The story opens on 
Kent Island in 1862, with Roderick Clai- 
borne, Mrs. Claiborne and their daughter 


Manor, who, we : 
thought of as slaves. “ They belonged there, 
like the house and the trees and the family. 
“ Headlong Roderick,” or “Marse Head- 
long,”? was the name commonly applied to 
Claiborne, and a good Confederate he was. 
In fact, Kent Fort Manor was the last and 
most dangerous link in a chain of Confeder- 
_ate forwarding posts. Walter Claiborne of 
Louisiana and also of the Confederate di- 
plomatic service in London, was at this time 
in a place called the Devil’s Tangle with 
dispatches of vital importance,and Roderick 
was riding North to free him. Thus do the 
characters of this story commence to work 
out their salvation in the clash of the North 
and South. While weare not led into the 
thick of the conflict, the atmosphere of war 
hovers about, and the reader who has the 
patience to follow the thread of the story as 
it winds its way slowly through a mass of 
detail and long-drawn-out conversations, 
will find that Margaret loses her heart to a 
brave officer, and that in‘the end there are 
wedding-bells and orange blossoms. Mr. 
Babcock lacks the true story-teller’s art. 
His novel is dismal reading. (Philadelphia: 
Henry T. Coates & Co. 

**What Shall We Eat,” by Alfred An- 
drews, is @ little publication that is well 
adapted for every-day purposes, both by 
those who are ill and those who want to 
keep well. It isa book for the home, not 
for the physician’s office, though, doubt- 
less, it might prove of service even there. 
It offers good advice regarding the diet 
under many varying conditions, and ** Little 
Mary,’ as the stomach has been called, is 
likely to benefit greatly from following the 
instructions conveyed in this brochure, 
which also contains many tables bearing on 
the general subject of nutrition, as far as it 
ig connected with the daily questions of food 
in the household. (New York: The Health 
Culture Company. Price, 50 cents. ) 


This is an absorbing story of a New York 
murder mystery with a remarkable solution. 
The story-teller, who is Richard Dallas 
both on the title page and in the narrative 
Itself, is called up early one morning from 
his comfortable bed at his club by the un- 
pleasant news that his friend, Arthur 
White, has been murdered in his apart- 
ments. Inasmuch as Dallas, together with 
three other mutual friends, Gilbert Littell, 
Ned Davis and Oscar Van Bult, had been 
spending the evening with Davis, only a 
few hours before, the message was most 
startling. Dallas, who is a lawyer, con- 
nected with; the office of the district attor- 
ney, hastened to his late friend’s rooms, 
and there viewed the body as it laid on 
the divan, dressed in evening clothes. A 
dagger had been buried in White’s back 
by some one who had gained an en- 
trance to the apartments and who had 
evidently found Davis asleep. White’s 
servant, Benton, had discovered the body 
when he made his customary early morning 
trip tothe rooms from his own lodgings. 
There was a coroner’s inquest, and sus- 
picion by this time finally led to the arrest 
of White’s cousin, Winters, a dissipated 
young man, whose father had practically 
disinherited him in favor of White. Winters 
had been going from bad to worse, and 
frequently called on White for money. This 
very night, it was proven, he called, and 
later he was seen at a gambling joint with 
$50—one of the four fifty-dollar bills which 
were missing from White’s room. Winters 
was a pitiful object, but the police, follow- 
ing their custom of picking out a victim 
and then endeavoring to prove that he com- 
mitted the crime, had little difficulty in 
convineing the ocoroner’s jury that Win- 
ters was the guilty man. He was, there- 
fore, held without bail for trial. Dallas 
sympathized with Winters and sought an 
able lawyer to represent the unfortunate 
young man when the trial should occur. He 
consulted with his boon companions and 
finally the choice fell on Littell, who was 
an elderly bachelor and a lawyer who had 
never before handled a criminal case. The 
next strong scene in this book of incident 
is at poor Winters’ trial, and after the 
fellow has apparently been proven a mur- 
derer, Littell startled the. court by pictur- 
ing very plausibly tne real murderer, his 
motive and his methods, without, of course, 
mentioning his name. He asserted the 
innocence of his client and demands 
his acquittal. The jury retired, and when 
they returned the next day it was found 
that they had disagreed. This meant a rew 
trial and Dallas, with the aid of Detective 
Miles, makes one more effort to find the real 
criminal. They eventually’ succeed, but 
the discovery staggers Dallas, and it comes 
as equally startling news to the reader of 
this book. In fact, ‘*‘ A Master-Hand ’”’ is 
one of those compelling novels which no 
reader will leave unfinished until he reaches 
the end—wholly oblivious of the flight of 
time. We are all too ready to overlook any 
faults in a book of this description because 
of the way in which it absorbs our atten- 
tion. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1.50.) 

Kdward Stratemeyer, who has done so 
much for the edification and entertain- 
ment of youthful readers, has added to his 
fame as a producer of juvenile literature in 
** Joe, the Surveyor; or the Value of a Lost 
Claim.” The boy hero is thrown upon the 
world at an early age through the breaking 
down of his father’s health, and has to 
endure many trials in the struggle for ex- 
istence before he is befriended by a sur- 
veyor to whom he has beenof assistance 
among the Pennsylvania mountains. Joe, 
while he is learning the business of his 
protector, unearths a rascality perpetrated 
upon his father and does not rest until 
things are set to rights. The story is an 
inspiring one for the young, and shows how 
pluck and determination may overthrow 
seemingly impassable barriers to success. 
sg Lee & Shepard. Price, 80 cents 
net. 


Hotes and Queries. 


PURIFICATION OF MILK.—"Y.”: An appa- 
ratus in use in Germany for the purification of 
milk by ozonization is so constructed that the 
milk contained in « vessel flows thence in a thin 
stream into another vessel, placed below. An 
electric circuits so arranged that sparking is 
caused through the stream or neac it. The ozone 
which is thereby engendered from the oxygen of 
the air is said to be sufficient to kill all micro- 
organisms contained in the milk. 

PROJECTILES.—“ Andrew”: We have now, 
accord:ng to the Scientific American, armor- 
piercing projectiles, deck-piercing projectiles, 
semi-armor piercing projectiles, common forged 
and cast steel projectiles, cast-iron projectiles, 
shrapnel, and so on, in endless variety. Asthe 
work the gun, whether ashore or afloat, will h ve 
todo can be pretty clearly predicted, it would 
appear as though one, or at most two kinds of 
projectiles were enough. These two would 
naturally have, the one a high penetrative power, 
and the other a large capacity for internal charge, 























Margaret—who gives the story its romantic 


Bronchial Troubles, "Gitte hee oat oe oe ae 





burst. Noone who has not exami 
the effect of bursting a shell in a 
ean have an idea of its destructiven 
six-pounder shell of about, 23 inc! 
containing three or four ounces of 
= an ordinary room and breaking 
thirty fragments, would proba oy. 

thing in the room. Bere Snetroy every, 

PROTECTION FOR THEATRE Fings _: PI 

goer”: All stages have a rigging loft, Snenaen 
from the roof, taking In the whole width = 
depth; from this loft ull scenery is Suspended be 
means of ropes and pulleys. The floor consise, 
of wooden slats, or,in some cases, Narrow ire : 
strips. Do away with them; replace thie, 1. 
pipes, perforated below (preferably 4.1 Or yes 
angle). This pipe floor connects on both 7 = 
with a large pipe (known as headers = 


inches in diameter. Two five thousand gale 
tanks of water would be provided, one j:, an 
corner of the roof. Connect the large pipes wit h 


the tanks; valves to be close to the rea; ,. 
The operating rod (or lever or i or ae 
valve, extends to the stage; it is to be saeesial 
from the stage. A turn of the handle or pull 
the lever of the vaive, and acover of Water wis 
descend the whole width and depth of the sta 
behind a pressure of ten thousand gallons aa 
stantaneously almost a small flame or a eon - 


gration is wiped out. AMx the usual and ie 
testing pipes to thetanks, reaching to the staye- 
they will at all times indicate the height «: 1),. 
water in thetanks. Let the authorities esc 
Oscar Hammerstein, who invented the ioe 
direct the firemen to a position near the operat. 


ing — or lever of the valve on the Stage du 
&@ performance; audiences and pla 
safe hereafter. — 
BUTTERFLY FAarRMs.—S. V. R.”: Places 
where cocoons are hatched on the branches pro 
tected by gauze or tulle, may be frequent! y seen 
throughout France, where diligent efforts are be- 
ing made to acclimate the species of the Bomby- 
cide, or silkworm family, that are indigenous to 
other countries. At Eastbourne also, in Eng- 
land, William Watkins, the English entomologist 
has established one of these butterfly farms, 
more particularly, however, for the purpose of 
obtaining rare genera and new varieties by 
crossing. Such farms are planted with oaks 
ailantus trees, pines. plum trees, castor-oi] plants 
and others, the leaves of which serve as food for 
the caterpillars. To secure a uniform tempera. 
ture, the insects are often kept in a room until 
after the first moulting, when they are placed on 
bushes in the open air and protected from birds 
— muslin or tulle. 

HE LIFE OF SEEDS.—“ W.”: The A icult- 
ural Department at Washington is tn aa 
ing with the vitality of various seeds. Such 
wonderful stories are told from time to time of 
grains that have sprouted after centuries of 
entombment that Dr. Beal of the department 
determined to give the matter a practical test. 
Thirty-two complete sets of seeds, representing 
109 species, have been buried in dry clay in 
porous clay pots and covered with saucers at the 
Arlington farm. ‘rests of the vitality of these 
are to be made at the end of one, two, three, 
five, seven, ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, 
thirty, forty and fifty years, a few seeds of each 
kind being taken out and planted at these 
periods. 


ring 
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——A pair of women’s shoes made in Lynn, 
Mass., to establish a record for rapid shoemak- 
ing, required fifty-seven different operations and 
the use of forty-two machines and one hundred 
pieces. All these parts were assembled and 
made into a pair of shoes ready to wear in thir- 
teen minutes. 


——A wilson petrel, evidently blown in from 
the coast, was killed by a cat not long ago in 
Winchester, N. H. Winchester is eighty miles 
from the coast, and these birds are seldom found 
more than ten miles inland. 

——According to the Department oftAgricult- 
ure, standard milk is milk containing not less 
than 3} per cent. of milk fat and 8} per cent. of 
solids not fat, and which has an acidity equiva- 
lent to not more than 2.10 per cent. of lactic acid. 

— A little Japanese village, some thirty miles 
from the town of Kumamoto, is situated in the 
centre of a volcano, which may some day be- 
come active. ‘The village, lying nine hundred 
feet below the top of the volcano, the walis of 
which are very steep, is quite hidden from sight 
Its two thousand inhabivants seldom leave this 
place. 

—-French is the language of more than a 
million of the five and ahalf millions of Cana 
dians. 

—— With 385 pounds of smokeless powder the 
new forty-calibre twelve-inch gun will send an 
860-pound armor-piercing shell through 19 5-10 
inches of Harveyized nickel-steel armor at a dis- 
tance of a mile and a half. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


Pb nm ey Sores 5 Senvetnes. F. L. Hough - 
‘utney. Vt.: Superintendent of Advanced Rexis- 
try, S. Hoxie, Yorkville. N.Y. senile 


FEES FOR REGISTRY. 

To Members.— Males, $3: females, 81. Double 
fees for animals over one year of age. Transfers, if re- 
corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 cents each. 
Non-Members.— Males, $5; females. $2. Over one 
year of age, uouble fees. Transfers, if recorded 
within 6 months of date of sale, 50c ; over 6 months, #1. 
Ge All blanks furnished free. 


Life Membership, $25. 


Advance’ Register in charge of Svpt. Hoxie, as 
above, who will furnish all information and blanks 
therefor. 

Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt., for t#- 
formation relating to Registration of Pedigrees. 

















Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


President—George H. Yeaton, Dover. N. H. 
Secretary—C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt. 
Fe cay al err Ss. ping MF aa R. I. 

janks for Registering an ransferring Ayrshire 
Cattle furnished free. ~ sion 

The Year- Book for 190? furnished free. 

Private Herd Registers for Seventy-Five Cows, 

1.50, postage paid; Monthly Milk Records for the 

table, good for 34 cows, price, $1.50 per 100; Blanks 
for extending pedigree to five generations, $1 per 10. 

All the above may be oLtained from the Secretary. 

Fees for se Members, $1 for each 
entry of animals under two years old.and #2 each for 
alimals over two years old. Transfers, 25 cents each. 
bupuiicate certificates of either entry or transfer. 2 
cnts each. Double the above amounts in each case 
tc Non-Members. 

Herd Books, Volume | to 14, may be obtained from 
te Treasurer—$2.25 each, postage paid. 


American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OFFICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YORK. 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J.J. Hemingway 
Blanks for Registering and Transferring Jersey 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter Tests © 
Kegistered Jersey Cows, furnished free of charxe 
u Sp tee the retar: 








y- 1 
‘ees for tering: To non-members, $2 eaeh hea. 
male or female. To members of the Club, #! each 
head, male or female. All animals over two j«#'s 
old, double fee. For registration ofall dead aii- 
mais, Bleach. Imported animals, $25. 
Transfers are recorded free, if eetes within 9 
days from date of delivery. Transfers presev'«4 


after 90 days, $1 each. 
Price of Herd R ter, $1 per Single Volume. But- 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including all tests 'e- 
ceived the Club to Aug. 1, 198, $2 per volume. 
Private Herd Record, 330 pages. cloth, leattier 
back and corners, $2, Pocket Herd Record, 2! 
page-, flexible leather, 50 cents. 5 
Volume of Butter Tests from Aug. 1, 1898, to July 15, 
The By-Laws of the Club, giving full rules to be fo!- 


lowed in securing r tration and transfers, 
mailed free on applicat on. 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limited, 


‘Temperance 8t., Toronto, Canada. 
Affiliated with the University of Toron'o 
Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and Lie"! 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful seve 
nary Institutfon in America. All experienced teacl- 
ers. Kee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Session. Ses>!0? 

begins October 14th. Apply to Principal. 
ANDREW SMITH, F. R. C. V. 8., Toronto, (!- 








R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove. Wis., breeder 0! ‘he 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Establishe‘ 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 





Chester Whites. 


A fine lot of March . Pairs and trios mot akin. 
Write to pigs Pay. D. HOWLAN)?. 


- D. Ww 
R. F. D. No. 1, Keddick, ll. 





Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902. 


Of up-te-date prize-winning Chester Whites yo 
herd won more prizes in 1900, 1901 and 1902 than any 
Chester White herd in the worlu. If you want s'0™ 
from this herd write ill 

J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry. *\" 





Wanted—Prices. = 
1 am in market to buy 10v yearling registered 5"! 
shire rams; also 100 two-year-old registered Shi 
shire ewes bred to lamb in Mar 


op 
op 





ch. Col 
J. T. NOONEN, Deer Trail, °™ 
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Pouitry. 


Care of Fowls During Winter Months. 
On the approach of winter, your poultry 
should be properly housed in warm quar- 
ters, with plenty of pure air, a variety of 
food, with plenty of grit and exercise. Do 
not delay in this, as the birds are liable to 
catch cold on the approach of winter 
weather, by the cold winds and rains, and 
this 1s very likely to develop into canker 
throat or roup and they will suffer with this 
all winter if not attended to at once. 
The morning food of my flock consists of 
ajual parts of bran, corn and oats made 
into a mash by the use of warm water. To 
this is added occasionally a little poultry 
food mixture. I give just enough of this to 
create agood appetite. Abouttwice a week 
| mix in this mash some boiled potatoes, 
carrots and mangel wurtzels and a little 
onion to flavor. Immediately after this 
mash they are given a mixture of grain, 
such as wheat, vats, barley and the like, 
which is thrown in amongst straw or any 
coarse litter, in which they are made to 
work for 1t. Their evening meal consists 
of eorn and occasionally buckwheat. 
\s these have heating qualities in them, 
| consider this the best time to feed these 
last two mentioned. My birds have before 
them plenty of fresh water, grit and oyster 
shell. Probably one of the most valuable 
foods in grains for the laying hens is oats, 
but they must be fed carefully. Plenty of 
crit must be given with this food, or better 
seald them the night before and give them 
in the soaked condition, but drain them off 
before doing so. Cabbage hung’up for them 
to pick at will furnish them with green 
food, or if this is not to be had, cut clover 
hay scalded will answer the same purpose. 
_J, L. Herbst, Sparta, Wis. 


_——_s 


Good Profits from Hens. 

In the first place, we try to have our 
houses warm, dry and clean. We would 
have them whitewashed and the old gravel 
taken out and new put in during August, 
when it was warm and dry. Clean out the 
nests once a month and give them fresh 
ones. Clean off the platforms under the 
roosts every morning, summer and winter, 
except Sundays, then sprinkle coal ashes 
on them. Put kerosene on the roosts once a 
week. Give the fowls clean water every 
morning, in clean dishes. During warm 
weather give it to them twice a day, and jn 
the winter warm the water. 

It is easy to keep the dishes clean if at 
night, after the fowls have gone to roost, 
you take some hot water, empty the dishes, 
wash them out, and they are ready to be 
filled in the morning. We used to gather 
leaves in the fall after they were well dried 
and store them in bags ready to put in the 
houses for the hens to scratch in, and we 
would scatter the grain amongst them so the 
hens would have to work for it. We gave 
them a warm mash in the morning, then 
scattered a little grain through the leaves to 
keep them busy for a while. Give them a 
little more at noon and at night all the grain 
they will eat up clean. 

During the winter warm the graln so 
they will not go shivering to bed. We tried 
to hatch our chickens early, so by the last 
of August or first of September we would 
have the cockerels ready for market. That 
would stop the expense of the feed and 
leave more room for the pullets. We tried 
to have the pullets in their houses for 
winter before thy commenced to lay, for we 
found if we moved them afterwards it 
would stop their laying for a while at least. 
We gave them green cabbage and raw beets 
to pick at during the winter and in the 
summer weeds from the garden, and this is 
the result of one year’s work with eighty- 
three hens: 

Eggs sold, $243.02; 214 dozen sold for set- 
ting, $7.42; hens and chickens sold, $113.70. 
Total receipts, $364.14; paid for feed, 
$149.16. Profit from eighty-three hens, 
$214.98. Mrs. W. WALKER. 

Worcester County, Mass. 
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I recommend an incubator that will give 
you a uniform temperature in all parts of 
the egg chamber, and which is properly pro- 
vided with ventilation and moisture, also a 
good regulator. Those are the four essen- 
tials of an incubator. There is no reason 
why anybody should be imposed upon witb 
these cheap machines. By putting in sev- 
eral glasses in several different places, you 
can easily test the temperature. You can- 
not to a certainty depend on indirect regu- 
lators.—C. E. Matteson, Pewaukee, Wis. 

The Hens Laid More Eggs. 

As with most farmers hens have always 
been kept to a limited extent and with vary- 
ing success. They have usually done pretty 
well during the summer season, but there 
has been a difficulty in getting them to lay 
to any great extent in cold weather with fair 
accommodations and treatment. 

A year ago last fall a room was inclosed 
in the basement of the large barn where the 
cattle are kept, and which is light and com- 
fortably warm. It is ceiled up part of the 
Way and above the masonry, wire netting is 
placed, giving the hens a good chance to 
look around over the rest of the stable. 

So much for their quarters. A partial 
change was made in the breed—originally 
the Plymouth Rocks—by the addition of 
Some Rhode Island Red pullets. They were 
cared for well through the winter, but not 
better than in some previous ones. 

For some reason they did very well in- 
deed in laying through the winter, and thus 
far they are doing the same this winter. 








It would be of some interest to know what 
has made this change for the better. Is it 
the more comfortable quarters with its 
hearer uniform temperature, or is it in the 
breed? T am inelined to think it is both. 
Another point, if winter layers are wanted, 
itis juite important to secure early hatched 
Pu'icts for the purpose. Then feed and care 
for tem in a way that will encourage the 
Production of eggs in winter. If they re- 
Spoil to this kind of treatment as should be 
€Xpecied, there will be an added induce- 
Ment to do the best possible for them in 
return. Poultry should not be allowed to 
Tun loose ina eow stable as they would be 


a nuisance, Have a good place for them » 
and seep them there. E. R. Tow.e. 
rauklin County, Vt. 





Good Time to Sell Poultry. 
lieported for this paper by S. L. Burr & 
lio 1 he conditions of the market on 
~ killed poultry have met with quitea 
us ‘cal change since our last letter. We 
te set at this season of the year dur- 
— nonth of February extremely light 
this 'Pts of poultry from nearly all sections ; 
0 bases the receipts of fresh-killed stock 
excess active demand. This year is no 
a in fact, owing to the extremely 
out on and heavy snows through- 
han & West and the slow movement of 

Bits, the supply has fallen off more than 


are willing to part with their poultry which 
they have carried over thus'far, which con- 
sists largely of fowls andichickens, which 
they intend to continue until summer. How- 
ever, if any of the shippers around Boston, 
or, in fact, in New England, have any stock 
to come forward, it would be an exception- 
ally good time now to avail themselves of 
the present market. 

Fowls are selling as high as 16 to 17 cents 
for fine stock; this is unusually high. 
Chickens if soft meated or large fancy stock 
at 22 to 25 cents, turkeys from 20 to 25 cents, 
just according to how fancy they are.. The 
season is so late that ducks and geese 
now are of very little account; what few 
are coming in if choice are meeting with 
good sale; geese from 13 to 15 cents, ducks 
from 15 to 18 cents. We anticipate no spe- 
cial change in the condition of our market 
for the next two weeks at least, and it 
certainly would be an exceptionally good 
time for any New England shipper who 
may have stock to use the market to the 
fullest extent. 

At New York arrival of fresh-killed stock 
due and to come during the week is gener- 
ally moderate, and the trade will have to 
turn more general attention to frozen. De- 
mand for fresh at the moment, however, is 
quite light, and while desirable stock is 
held firmly there is little basis for any 
actual change in quotations. Fancy small 
turkeys would sell fairly at firm prices, but 
most of the offerings run large, both hens 
and toms, and such grades slow. Scarcely 
any desirable Western fresh-killed chickens 
have been arriving. Fowls in light supply 
and firmly held, in instances higher than 
quotations. Very few fresh-killed ducks 
or geese arriving. Nearby poultry and 
squabs nominally unchanged. Frozen poul- 
try rather quiet, but held at about quota- 
tions. Supplies of live poultry continue 
moderate and prices maintained on all 
descriptions excepting roosters, which 
were advanced to 94 cents. Live pigeons 
in good demand and firm. 

Eggs Still in Light Supply. 

The cold weather last week gave a firm 
tone to the egg market, as the tendency 
would be to check both production and 
shipment. The advance has been slight, 
however, for the reason; that consumers for 
the most part will go without, rather than 
pay any great advance on the present quo- 
tations at this time of year. 

The arrivals of fresh eggs from the South 
relieve the situation toa degree, but a de- 
cided increase will be needed before the 
price can decline to any extent. This ex- 
pected marked increase of supplies and 
decline of prices has now been so long de- 
layed that a very sharp and sudaen move- 
ment may be anticipated when conditions 
change. <A spell of mild weather in the 
Southwest would start fresh eggs Eastward 
at a rapid pace. The situation in New 
York is strong with prices more than re- 
covered from the moderate decline of last 
week, and good fresh eggs, or in fact eggs of 
any kind, are scarce. 


Horticultural. 


Home and Foreign Apple Markets- 

Dealers vary somewhat in their opinion 
of the Boston apple market. Some report 
values very firm and amount of sales fairly 
good, while others say prices are weaker 
and stock hard to move. Those who cor- 
sider the situation good are ususally deal- 
ers who sell mostly the choicer grades and 
supply the best class of trade. On the 
other hand, dealers who find the market 
very slow often have a large stock of frosted 
or second-rate apples. The two sets of 
opinions together fairly . indicate the mar- 
ket. Choice fruit is in moderate supply, 
with top prices fully up to the figures 
quoted elsewhere. Strictly fancy Maine 
Baldwins are strongly held at $3.25, and 
the range is from that as an extreme down 
to $1.50, or even lower for lots showing ef- 
fects of frost. The amount of frosted stock 
on hand is very considerable, and its pres- 
ence hurts the market for ull but choice 
fruit. 

E. C. Greenway: ‘‘ The English markets 
are in the pink of condition, and there is 
a good conservative margin for the shippers 
who send their fruit there. We can ex- 
pect an active trade on the other side until 
Apri 1, when the Tasmanian fruit begins to 
arrive in those markets.”’ 

For the week the receipts of apples at 
Boston were 28,385 barrels, against 13,332 
barrels for the same time last year. 

The apple exports for Boston for the week 
ending Feb. 6 were 2625 barrels to London, 
1232 barrels to Manchester and 22,015 bar- 
rels to Liverpool, a total of 25,872 barrels; 
same week last year, 12,831 barrels; total 
thus far this season, 579,750 barrels; same 
time in 1905, 679,545 barrels. 

Probably by the end of this week tke 
apple shipments from Atlantic-coast ports 
to England and Europe will have exceeded 
the three million-barrel mark, a record far 
ahead of past seasons at this time. Last 
week the number of barrels exported from 
Boston, New York, Portland, Halifax and 
St. John was 99,199, making the season’s 
total from all these ports, and Montreal, 
2,956,422 barrels. Last year at the same 
time the total shipment was 2,014,658 bar- 
rels, or nearly a million barrels behind, 
while two years ago the tota] shipment was 
only 674,990 at a corresponding date. 

Portland made the heaviest shipments 
last week, 32,629 barrels to Liverpool, Lon- 
don and Glasgow; Boston came second, 
with 25,872 barrels, and New York third, 
with 22,628. New York still leads in the 
season’s records, having shipped little short 
of one million barrels. 

Latest cable advices toG. A. Cochrane 
from foreign apple markets report strong 
and active markets with supply not equal- 
ing demand, and all arrivals are cleared 
promptly. Baldwins commence to land in 
wasty condition and have sold at irregular 
prices, but well-conditioned lots are netting 
$2.50 to $2.75. Ben Davis and Greenings 
have sold to give nets $2.50 to $3 and Rus- 
sets $2.50 to $3. Someextra fine as high as 
$3.25 to $3.50. All nets here in Boston. 
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Hints on the Common Vegetables. 
A good soil is necessary, but no one kind 
suits all crops. It should be loose and 
loamy. Manure, of course, is indispensa- 
ble, and notwithstanding the introduction 
of electric roads dispensing with many 
horses, there seems to be as large a supply 
as before in the cities. More than ever 
farmers are recognizing the importance of 
sufficiently nourishing their crops. 

The fertilizer question is an important 
one. It should be understood that the man- 
ufacturers have agreed upon’ an advance 
for the coming season. High-grade fertil- 
iz best value. eae 

" yaaveial preparation of land .is impor- 
tant. The market gardener prepares his 
land in the fall, plowing so-as to leave it: in 
narrow ridges, not always plowing again in 
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Esty, W.H. Allen, F. E. Ham. 


Pecker, George Reynolds, Samuel Farrar. 
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THE BOSTON MARKET GARDENERS’ ASSOCIATION. A GROUP OF FIFTY MEMBERS. 
ae row, left to right—C. W. Winn, D. T. Strange, M. Sullivan, W. W. Rawson (President), J. B. Shurtleff, Jr., W. F. Symmes, E. N 


Second row, left to right— C. H. Chenery, Lewis Hasenfus, J. O. Wellington, J. B. Frost, C. H. Slade, J. B. Shurtleff, W. H. Heustis. 
Third row, left to right—A. H. Long, C. A. Frost, A. 8. Hall, Samuel Watts, B. P. Ware, Aaron Low, J. C. Stone, John Ward, Charles 


Fourth row, left to right—A. L. Thorpe, Varnum Frost, S. C. Frost, Anson Wheeler, J. E. Blake, A. W. Stevens, G. M. Baker, E. E. 


Fifth row, left to right—E. W. Hutchinson, H. M. Munroe, H. H. Warren, E. F. Flint, H. F. Grout, E. R. Farrar, T. Mason, T. L. Cree- 
ley, George Hill, E. H. Cutter, G. E. Stone, G. F. Wheeler, H. W. Locke, J. H. Butterfield. 





and have successive plantings. Wardwell’s 
kidney bean is a favorite. The Red Valeu- 
tine is a good red string bean. The dwarf 
Horticultural is a standard bean. Beans 
are sometimes attacked by rust and spot. 
In Worcester, the Worcester pole bean is 
the favorite and is superior to the Horti- 
cultural. The pole bean is far ahead of the 
bush bean for the market; the latter is all 
right for the home garden. 

Sweet corn is one of the standard vege- 
tables for the market gardener. Plant early, 
even if you do run risk from frost. Plant 
two or three varieties at the same time. 
Crosby and Fottler’s Excelsior are fine vari- 
eties. Foravery early corn, Corey is de- 
sirable. 

Massachusetts farmers do not raise as 
many potatoes as they ought. There isa 
sale for them every day in the year. Any 
good fertilizer is proper, but animal ma- 
nures are not desirable. The commercial 
manures should have not less than 34 per 
cent. of nitrogen and seven or eight per 
cent. potash. A half ton of fertilizer to the 
acre will produce the best results. Plant 
sixteen or eighteen inches apart; use large 
seed and cut twoeyes. I do not favor level 
culture as a rule for potatoes; plant about 
three inches in depth for early varieties; 
plant about the first of May; this is the 
ideal time. For a general crop the Maine 
Hebron is a standard variety; the Green 
Mountain is of fine quality. An application 
of air-slaked lime is useful to check decay 
in potatoes after storage. 

L. R. KINNEY. 
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Current Happenings. 

The siege of Pekin undermined so seri- 
ously the health of Miss Abbie G. Chapin 
that she has been finally obliged to give up 
her missionary work at Tung-Cho in North 
China, in which she was supported by 
Christian Endeavor societies, and return 
home. Her unselfish labors during atrying 
time will be always gratefully remembered. 


The directors of the Museum of Fine 
Arts of this city, with Mr. Clipton Sturgis 
and Mr. Edmund M. Wheelwright, archi- 
tects, have been sent as a commission to 
Europe to make a study of the most noted 
museums. They will investigate matters 
connected with lirhting and administration, 
and both old and new galleries will be ex- 
amined with the intention of gaining cor- 
rect information that will be of value to 
those who are considering the plans for the 
new museum in Boston. The commission 
was accompanied by president Samuel D. 
Warren, who is also a member of the build- 
ing committee. The four months study in 
Europe of Mr. John Briggs Potter, keeper 
of paintings, in regard to modern methods 
of installing and caring for pictures, will 
no doubt result in many desirable improve- 
ments. Visitors to the museum last year 
numbered 295,416, including 198,806 free 
admissions on Saturdays and Sundays. 
There was a considerable increase over the 
Sunday attendance of last year. Teach- 
ers of the public schools received dur- 
ing the year 1244 tickets, entitling them 
to bring 5967 pupils, and 1852 tickets have 
been sent on request to instructors and 
students. The amount contributed by 
friends of the nuseum toward current ex- 
penses, which last year amounted to $77,- 
766.68, was $12,937. The question of light- 
ing the new museum is now: under consid- 
eration by a small committee, representing 
the staff of the institution and the archi- 
tects who are studying the building prob- 
lem, and observations have been made by 
Mr. W. R. McCornack, a graduate of the 
Institute of Technology. In the direction 
of the experiments Prof. Charles L. Norton 
of the Institute has continued to give his 
services with the assent of the engineering 
experiment station, and to further the work 
the Institate has lent the instruments and 
the use of its equipment. Assistance and 
advice have also been received from the 
Boston Plate and Window-Glass Company. 
Both overhead and side lighting are being 
tested at the experimental gallery on Hunt- 
ington avenue, in order to determine the 
most favorable conditions for exhibiting 
pictures, sculpture and other objects of art. 


An indication of the increase in religious 
liberality was given at the funeral services 
of Charles Baker, popularly designated the 
Baron. -They took place in the mortuary 
chapel known as the Home of the Stranger 
Dead, attached to St. Leo’s Roman Catholic 
Church, New York, of which Father Ducey 
is pastor. He requested that a Protestant 
clergyman should officiate, as the deceased 
had been a Huguenot, and the Rev. C. 
Stromburg, one of the assistant. curates of 
the Rév. Dr. G. C. Houghton, rector of the 
Episcopal ‘Church of the Transfiguration— 
the “ Little Church Around ‘the Corner,” 
performed the services: The-chapel is 
tindenominational in charaéter; and: the 
body was brought there ‘from an* under- 








of wealth, but lost all his money in unfor- 
tunate speculations, and had apparently no 
living relatives in this country. He, how- 
ever, claimed relationship with Lord Kitch - 
ener of Khartoum. The regular Episcopal 
bur’al service was read. It was Father 
Ducey’s idea in building the mortuary 
chapel to have it neither Catholic nor Prot- 
estant, although instances of a Protestant 
service are rare there. 


A home for aged women for the towns of 
Ayer, Harvard, Groton, Shirley and Little- 
ton will be established when the provisions 
of the will of the late Dr. Benjamin Hall 
Hartwell of Ayer are carried out. The 
whole of his estate passes into the hands of 
his wife, for her use during her lifetime, 
and after her death the residue is to be em- 
ployed for the foundation of the home. The 
Officials are to be George J. Burnsof Ayer, 
president, with assistants in the president 
of the National Bank at Ayer and the presi- 
dent of the South Middlesex Savings Bank 
at Ayer as ex-officio members of the board; 
Ellen F. Kittredgeof Ayer, Sarah T. Tutter 
of Ayer, Georgianna A. Boutwell of Groton, 
Thomas L. Hazen of Shirley, Emily Hil- 
dreth of Harvard and Adeline W. Knowlton 
of Littleton. They are to have full power 
to fill vacancies as they occur. Dr. Hart- 
well also left five hundred dollars for the 
use of the reading room of the public 
library at Ayer and one thousand dol- 
lars to the Hartwell hose company of 
the same town. This sum, in case of the 
discontinuance of the organization, is to be 
turned over to the Home for Aged Women. 


Mrs. Hannah Castell, long a resident of 
the North End, though English by birth, 
has left $1740.70 to the diet kitchen of the 
section of our city where she was in the 
confectionery business for years, and where 
she impressed everybody by her charitable 
disposition and her nobility of character. 
The principal aim of the North End Diet 
Kitchen, by the way, is to provide the sick 
poor with food, properly prepared for in- 
valids, and pure milk, and during the past 
year 56,808 diets have been supplied to the 
needy who were under the care of the dis- 
trict doctors and nurses. Fraud is guardep 
against by making every applicant for as- 
sistance present an order signed by a dis- 
pensary physician, showing that the patient 
has been visited at home. Donations which 
are now much needed in the work of the 
institution, may be sent to Miss Helen 
Paine, 21 Brimmer street. The treasury is 
now empty, and five hundred dollars have 
been drawn recently from the investment 
fund to help pay the expenses of the 
kitchen. The officers are Mrs. Dwight 
Foster, president; Miss Marion L. Blake, 
ecretary; Mr. Alfred D. Foster, treasurer ; 
directors, Mrs. James Brown, Miss Ellen 
D. Patnam, Miss Caroline E.. Ward, Miss 
Helen Paine, Miss Adelaide Woods, Miss 
Mary S. Tappan, Dr. Charles E. Putnam 
and Dr. Malcom Story. These names area 
sufficient guaranty of the worth of the diet 
kitchen, and it is to be sincerely hoped that 
the appeal made for it will meet with a gen- 
erous response. 
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The Saunterer. 


Sometimes men take advantage of Leap 
Year as well as women. This was shown 
the other evening ata house where I was 
visiting. I happened to be for a minute the 
only other person in the room, where a 
young couple were conversing, and they 
were discussing about the privilege that 
women have one year in four of making 
marriage proposals. The young fellow 
listened tu what his faircompanion had to 
say on the subject, and then blurted out: 

** Gosh, if a girl should ask me to be her 
husband, I wouldn’t have the crust to 
refuse.” 

I hope the young woman took the hint. 
The eternal fitness of things is often dis- 
regarded, but the most marked exhibition 
of this peculiarity was shown in a surface 
car yesterday. A woman entered wearing 
a magnificent fur cape that must have cost 
no small sum. I thought that her skirt did 
not correspond with her outer raiment, but 
when she threw open the garment that this 
represented, I noticed that she had on a 
waist for which she probably paid sixty- 
nine cents, or thereabouts. I thought at 
first that she was a cook out on a lark who 
had borrowed from her mistress’ wardrobe, 
but that suspicion was dissipated when I 
saw she had a number of elegant and costly 
nings on her fingers. She recalled to me the 
old story of school-days about the boy who 
had a patch on each knee and fine gloves on. 
A man of no particular culture was brag- 
ging about his literary wife to a cousin 
from the wild and woolly West not long 
since. It appears that she was aboat to es- 
tablish a salon for the entertainment of 


“Yes, Matilda is a go-ahead woman; 
she’s going to open a saloon.”’ 

** You don’t say so,’’ was the reply of the 
visitor from the plains. ‘* Well, the saloon 
business is good out in my country, and no 
doubt it’s just as prosperous here. I hope 
she ’ll make a pot of money selling tangle- 
foot, and that you’ll die as rich as Cresus.”’ 
Then, as a concluding remark, he asked, 
** Will she tend bar herself? ’’ 

A friend of mine took an acquaintance to 
see the fine pantomimic performance of 
Madame Wiehe the first of last week. His 
guest happened to be very near-sighted, 
and he had unfortunately left his glasses at 
home and did not want to acknowledge his 
infirmity. 

‘*Well,’”’ was the question at the conclu- 
sion of the performance, ‘‘how did you en- 
joy it?”’ 

“Not at all,’”’ was the candid response. 
** I didn’t hear a word all night. I must be 
getting deaf.’’ 

It’s an ill wind that blows no one good. 
These are lazy days for the “‘city-men.” I 
know of one back yard from which the 
ashes and garbage have not been taken 
since Christmas, on the plea that the snow 
interferes with the removal of the refuse, 
though paths have been shoveled for the 
benefit of the lordly municipal employees 
who seem to go as they please, regardless of 
the tex-payers who really pay the wages of 
the dilatory dirt and swill manipulators. 

E. H. Sothern, it is said, has burlesqued 
one of the oldest of the New York dramatic 
critics in ‘* The Light that Lies in Woman’s 
Eyes,” the play he has written for his wife, 
Virginia Harned. This recalls the fact that 
many years ago the late George F. Ketchum 
at the old Globe Theatre travestied on the 
stage the late W. T. W. Ball, then the 
dramatic critic of the Traveler. This way 
of taking revenge for harsh reflections in 
the newspaper is a pitiful one. It does 
no good and it makes the judicious grieve. 

It was late one night last week, when I 
was climbing one of the steep hills of Rox- 
bury, that I encountered a man who had 
exceeded Timothy’s advice and looked too 
long upon the wine when it was red. He 
slipped upon the icy sidewalk, his bundles, 
evidently containing his next day’s dinner, 
rolling hither and thither, and as I picked 
him and them up, he asked me to guide him 
to his home. I obtained his number and 
street and good-naturedly complied with his 
request, and as I was leaving him, he asked: 
** Whash-yer-name? ”’ 

** Paul,” I answered at random, not wish- 
ing to give my true cognomen. 

‘“*Oh, I know yec,”’ he replied, with a 
maudlin grin, ‘‘ your the feller that wrote 
that beastly long letter to the Ephesians. 
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—tThe growth of the foreign commerce of the 
United States from 1893 to 1903 presents some inter- 
esting facts. The Department of Commerce and 
Labor, through its bureau of statistics, presents 
a table showing the imports and exports by 
grand divisions in each calendar year from 1893 
to 1903, thus bringing the figures down to the 
very latest date possible. This table shows that 
the exports from the United States to Europe 
have grown during the period named from $680;- 
000,000, speaking in round terms, to $1,087,000,000, 
or sixty per cent.; those to North America, from 
$125,000,000 to $227,000,000, or eighty-one per cent.; 
to South America, from $34,000,000 to $46,000,000, 
or thirty-five per cent.; to Asia and Oceania, 
from $31,000,000 to $92,000,000, or 197 per cent.; 
and to Africa from practically $5,000,000 to $31,- 
000,000, or 489 per cent ; while the growth in total 
exports has been from $876,000,000 in 1893 to 
$1,484,000,000 in 1903, or sixty-nine per cent. 

— A study of the official tables shows that im- 
ports in 1903 (including, for the sake of com- 
parison, merchandise from Hawaii and Porto 
Rico) show an increase of over 120 per cent. 
compared with those of 1870,and that exports 
show an increase of over 270 per cent. compared 
with those of 1870: The total increase in imports 
from 1870 to 1903 (including, for the sake of com- 
parison, the figu:es of Hawaii and Porto Rico in 
1903) was $574,000,600, and the increase in exports 
during the same time was $1,105,000,000. 

—tThe Maine State cattle commissioners re- 
port that during the past year the commission 
caused to be killed over two hundred head of 
horses and cattle afflicted with disease. Glanders 
was respensible for much of the killing. 

—tThe Secretary of the [nterior has approved 
the. setting aside of $2,250,000 of the reclamation 
fund for the irrigation project of the north side 
of the Shoshone river, in the Big Horn basin of 
Wyoming. This will provide water for approxi- 
mately ninety thousand acres. 

—At the meeting of the Connecticut Pomo- 
logical society tn Hartford, Feb. 2 and 3, several 
instructive papers were read which will later be 
presented to the readers of this paper. Said 
President Gulley: ‘* fhe unfavorable conditions 
of the past season should‘not discourage us. Even 
the rather dark outlook for the Connecticut 
peach-grower for the coming year will bring with 
it some valuable information for future use.. It is 
certain that the fruit-growing industry is making 
rapid, favorable progress in the State. Nor dé I 
think we need to be disturbed by the large incréase 
of plantingrin other sections each year.” Pos 


‘tions in the shape of authors andj other | siniy overproduction. has long.been # bugbear, 





public , and this is how he an- 
nounced her enterprise : 





taking house. Mr. Baker had been a man 


yet it seems as far away as ever. Increased de- 


| mand from greater use and better means of dis- 


tribution promise to dispose of increased pi od- 
uct for some time to come, and the thorough 
grower who gives close attention to the disposal 
of his products is probably as sure of profits, 
perhaps not as great, in the future as in the 
past. Officers were chosen as follows: Presi- 
deut, Albert G. Gulley, Storrs; Vice-President 
Josiah M. Hubbard, Middletown; Secretary 
Henry C. C. Miles, Milford; Treasurer, Roswell 
A. Moore, Berlin; Vice-Presidents, Hartford 
County, George H. Hale, Glastonbury; New 
Haven County, A. B. Plant, Branford; Fairfield 
County, William E. Waller, Bridgeport; Litch- 
field County, J. H. Putnam, Litchfield; Middlesex 
County, Roscoe H. Gardner, Cromwell; New 
London County, 8. P. Sterling, Lyme; Windham 
County, L. O. Haskins, Scotland; Tolland County, 
C. H. Baker, Andover. 

——Sailing from South Boston this week the 
steamship Iberian, Captain Jago, of the Man- 
chester Leyland service, took an excellent cargo 
of miscellaneous freight, which included 1300 
barrels of apples, 522 head of cattle, three hun- 
dred tons of provisions, 350 tons of glucose and 
starch, one hundred tons of lumber, 150 tons of 
cereals, one thousand tons of miscellaneous 
freight, including hay. A day later than sched- 
ule time the Leyland liner Columbian, Captain 
Masters, got away for London with 2600 barrels 
of apples, twenty-four thousand bushels of corn, 
550 cattle, eight hundred sheep, seventy-five tons 
of provisions, 150 tons of cheese, 1200 tons of 
flour and five hundred tons of general freight. 

——State Commissioner of Agriculture Weiting 
of Albany,in his latest report on the result of 
the State’s investigation of the ‘nurseries, or- 
chards and their products the past season, says: 
“Under the heading of horticulture 459 nurseries 
in this State have been examined, and 455 of 
them have been found apparently free from in- 
fectious or contagious diseases and certificates 
have been issued accordingly. These nurseries 
comprise 8442 acres. Nine hundred and six or- 
chards have been carefully examined, 303 of 
which have been found more or less infested 
with San Jose scale, peach yeliows and little 
peach. Shipments consisting of eighty-eight 
cars, 1777 boxes and 1077 bales have been in- 
spected, and ten cars, fifty-four boxes and 128 
bales were found infested with San Jose scale. 
The trees in such shipments were destroyed. 
In the work of the horticultural bureau during 
the year 40,642 trees infested have been de- 
troyed.” 

——Exports from the United States to Russia 
in the year just ended aggregated practieally 
$20,000,000. This is more than double the amount 
of our exports to Russia in 1901, the year in 
which duties were advanced upon merchandise 
from the United States entering Russia, and is 
also double the average for many years preced- 
ing that date. Imports from Russia have ulso 
greatly increased since that time. In 1903 they 
were $10,907,315, against $7,263,874 in 1901. Thus 
the total commerce between the United States 
and Russia in the calendar year 1903 exceeds 
$30,000,000, and is double that of 1901, the year in 
which such alarm was felt with reference to our 
commerce with Russia, and is three times as 
great as in 1893. The chief growth in our exports 
to Russia, in the two years in question, has been 
in cotton, agricultural implements, copper and 
its manufactures, and naval stores. In iron and 
steel there has been a slight reduction, and in 
flour a considerable reduction. 
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Salzer's Heme Builder Corn. 

So named because 50 acres produced so 
heavily that its proceeds built a lovely home. 
See Salzer’s catalog. Yielded in 1903 in Ind. 157 
bu., Ohio, 160 bu., Tenn. 98 bu., and in Mich. 220 
bu. per acre. You can beat this reeord in 1904. 
What do you think of these yields? 120bu. Beard- 
less Barley per A. 

310 bu. Salzer’s New National Oats per A. 

80 bu. Salzer’s Speltz and Macaroni Wheat per A. 
1000 bu. Pedigree Potatoesiper A. 

14 tons of rich Billion Dollar Grass Hay per A. 
60,000 Ibs., Victoria Rape per A. 

160,000 Ibs. Teosinte, the fodder wonder, per A.- 
54,000 Ibs. Salzer’s Superior Fodder Corn, per A. 

Now, such yields you can have, Mr. Farmer, 
in 1904, 1f you ‘will plant Salzer’s seeds. Just 
send this notice and 10c in stamps to John A. 
Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, Wis., and receive 
their great catalog and lots of farm seed samples 


GRAVES” MANGE CURE 


subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cate 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 
No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 


JAMES BROTHLRS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifally Dlustrateu, 
How to Select, Breed, Tvain 
and Manage Them. 


Only book of its kind. Contains most importan 
chapters on The Origin, How to Care 


Train, 
Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food an 
, Exhibition and Transportation, The Houck. 
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to Cats,” “ Homeless Cat,” 
Story,” “ The Si bway Cat,” “A Hospital Cat,” are all 
ti les. e volume, aside from being an 
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breeders of ras will find this book interesting 
reading.” Country Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
interesting and instru_tive in this book.”—Schood 
Lducation, Minneapolis. 

“It to us abook which those who are fond o« 
y be ito eae —Gesege T. Angell, in Our 


Boston. 
“Itisa volume, both for the owners of the 
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JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 
288 Wwrehin- ton Street, Bosten, Mass. 














POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Pred 
able Peultry Raising. 

Con a aot on How to Make a 
Keeping Poultry; Rye | P He 
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‘0 
Turkeys; Caponizin FReoetpta and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 
Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the FLoucH 


% WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3354, Besten, Mase. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 


: ‘We can at least hope that Baltimore will 
outclass the fabled pheenix. 

The State evidently feels that it should 
have a larger share in the iniquitous liquor 
traftic. ae 


The prize-fighting interests are appar- 
ently pretty near the psychologic moment 
when the sponge goes up. 














Things are still going swimmingly in 
Brookline; two indoor swimming records 
have been as badly broken as if they had 
falien down on the ice. 





There is ey.dently to be no pipe of peace 
in the relations of the local tobacco manu- 
facturers and the trust. The oply pipe now 
visible is the tomahawk pipe. 
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With all our present interest in affairs in 
the far East we marvel that no ingenious 
person has appeared on the street corner to 
ask us to ** choose our winning color.” 
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Truly these are happy days for the Provi- 
dence oyster. He knows notking of alarm 
clocks, and the ice has been so thick that 
mercenary humanity has been quite unable 
to pull him out of bed. 











The Prohibitionists will be pleased to 
note that Amherst may be temporarily 
closed because several water mains in the 
town have burst and the water supply is 
temporarily shut off. 





We may have missed the point in a rather 
hasty reading of Mr. Alden’s remarks 
about the exactions of the literary career, 
but it seems to us that he quite failed to 
include the cost of postage stamps. 





* Salem is exhibiting a remarkable and in- 
teresting collection of snuff boxes at the 
Essex Institute. The interest in the ex- 
hibition is probably increased by the fact 
that so many persons are sneezing. 
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Not many more of these long evenings re- 
main before the busy season begins. Now 
is the time to get to the bottom of some of 
the problems in milk production, stock and 
poultry feeding, good tillage and fertility. 








Followers of Dowie, says a local head- 
line, are to invade Salt Lake. Such of the 
unregeneratejas jump to the conclusion that 
Dowie and his band are going overboard 
will probably feel that that is just the place 
for them. 
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Who would expect chivalry of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butchers’ Work- 
men? Even the fact that a Harlem butcher 
had employed pretty girls to clerk in his 
butcher shop seems to have made no differ- 
ence in their objections. 
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Boston must seem to outsiders a curious 
place in which music must be provided in 
the schools by law. Seen from a distance 
our reputation is distinctly musical; music 
is in the very air, like liberty, and one 
might imagine that the children couldn’t 
help breathing it. 
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No one can justly say that there is any 
graft visible in Mayor McClellan’s refusal 
of an ornate pair of door lamps, at the city’s 
expense, in favor of a simpler and less ¢x- 
pensive pair. But wouldn’t it be more 
economical for New York to get one pair of 
lamps and move them from mayor to mayor? 

President Eliot’s remarks were not mis- 
reported this time, and they seem to have 
made a distinct hit with several labor lead- 
ers. Professor Briggs came very near a 
complete summary of the condition when 
he described Dr. Eliot as aman who “ dared 
tell labor to its face of its mistakes and 
crimes while appreciating ‘its wrongs.’’ 
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The Boston Camera Club, so we ‘under- 
stand, is handling the local end of, the 
movement to admit the hand camera within 
the limits of the St. Louis Exposition. The 
campaign is one that should be engineered 
without too much visible enthusiasm, lest it 
occur to the management that a small tax 
might be placed on cameras as an atiractive 


alternative. = vi 


Joan of Are is nowin a fair Way to be 
canonized. It has been determined that 
she possessed the virtues of faith, hope and 
charity, and that she displayed teniperance, 
fortitude, prudence and justice; nothing 
now remains but to show that she per- 
formed miracles. Such proof ought to be 
easy. Even in Boston the possession of all 
these other attributes would come very 
near the miraculous. 
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Boston’s greatest loss in not having a Zoo 
becomes sadly evident when we read of the 
Philadelphia clergyman who borrowed a 
baby lion to point the moral of a talk to his 
Sunday-school. The point of the little 
sermon was that the baby lion, although 
gentle enough at present, would grow up 
bad because hecouldn’t help it. Little boys 
and girls, on the other hand, could grow up 
good if they only set their minds to it. 

lial 

It is gratifying to note the disposition on 
the part of Vermont farmers to insist upon 
a fair, direct representation upon the list 
of State officials. Among the names promi- 
nently suggested for the lieutenant-govern- 
orship is that ef W. W. Higbee, well known 
to our readers through his contributions in 
these columns. In regard to his candidacy 
ex-Gov. John L. Barstow writes: **‘ Though 
he has nearly all his life toiled on a farm, 
few men in the last twenty years have 
shown and exercised more earnest and in- 
telligent interest in everything that con- 
cerns the welfare of the State. Much of 
our most important legislation within that 
time was udvocated by him with tongue 
and pen for years before its enactment into 
law. Some notable examples might be 
given and no one could fail to be impressed 
with his candor, earnestness and ability. 
He is amply qualified to fill the office 
named, and is an enthusiastic republican 
—a broad-minded, liberal, honorable, honest 
man. Though he has always been a farmer, 
no one wants a farmer for office simply be- 
cause he is a farmer. The rule should be 
to select capable, deserving and honest 
men. Buta glance at the list of State offi- 
cers for the pa-t few years, both elective 
and appointive, shows that, aside from ag- 
ricultural boards, very, very few farmers 
have held a State office. No one would!favor 
the adoption of a rule that when offices are 
to be filled “‘no farmer need apply,”’ but 
the practice is as bad as a rule, and shows 
less candor and courage. If this practice: 
and the new creed of money is, not to become 
a part of the unwritten law of the State, {t be- 














man like him upon the State ticket next 
year.” In a farming State like Vermont, 
the better rule should be, ‘‘No man need 
apply who has not shown himself in full 
sympathy with farmers’ interests and just 
requirements,” and the rule should apply to 
local as well as to State affairs. Too many 
communities, great and small, ure controlled 
by the sentiment of a few prominent people 
who may be wholly out of touch with the 
real interests of the great majority, Farm- 
ers in public positions have generally 
proved themselves careful, honest, economi- 
cal and sensible. They are about the best 
grade of the State’s “‘hired help” and 
more uf them should be taken into the ser- 
vice. 





Rich Harvests From Abandoned Farms. 

A few weeks ago we discussed in these 
columns some of the ideal and picturesque 
returns to be obtained from investment in 
abandoned farm property. Yet there are 
many people, of course, to whom an asset 
not immediately transferable to coin ap- 
pears of a very slight value. Such a one 
has just been definitely questioning con- 
cerning the value of such farm investment 
as we cordially commended. From an an- 
swer supplied us by Governor Batchelder, 
it appears that not only are the uses of 
abandoned farms sweet, —like those of ad- 
versity,—but that they are commercially 
profitable as well. Immediate returns, we 
are informed, can almost always be drawn 
frum summer boarders. Our authority 
seems to hold,—an‘ we fancy that the facts 
are with bim,—that no New Hampshire 
farmhouse can be too poorly equipped to 
pay as a summer hostelry. 

Then there is the dairy business, the 
highest development of which is to be seen 
in the Leighton farms near Dublin, or 
in the magnificent Whipple Creameries at 
New Boston, sources of supply for that un- 
excelled milk and butter enjoyed at the 
hotels here’ in older Boston. Cattle and 
poultry raising are mentioned as other 
““paying’’ occupations. Somewhat more 
ideal, however, though still very profitable, 
is such an occupation as that to be seen 
at Madbury, near Dover, N., H, where one 
of the largest rose gardens in New England 
has been successfully established and from 
which thousands of ' agnificent American 
Beauty blooms come to the Boston market 
every year. 

As for the marketing of timber upona 
well-ordered plan and the possibly profit- 
able preservation of fish and game,—these 
as means of earning money from farms are 
too obvious to need more than mention here. 

Our Proportion of the World. 


At this time, when there is so much com- 

plaint over small things, so much pessimism 
over a slight reaction in trade, so many 
doubts as to this or that feature of the situ- 
ation, it is well to call attention to the 
extraordinary position which the United 
States holds in the world. Few compre- 
hend this, except in a very general and 
superficial way. Many are still thinking as 
if they were living a quarter of a century 
ago, and still conceive of the United States 
asa weak, isolated and immature nation, 
instead of being, as it is today, the richest 
and most powerful on the globe. 
In a1ea possessing, according to figures of 
the Bureau of Statistics, one-fourteenth of 
the entire earth, in population one-twenti- 
eth, and increasing more rapidly than 
that of the rest of the world, in wealth one- 
fourth, in international commerce one-ninth, 
in banking power more than one-half, in sav- 
ings banks deposits nearly one-third, in 
Government revenue one-tenth, in stock of 
gold nearly one-fourth, in stock of silver 
one-sixth, in amount of life insurance two- 
thirds, in railroad mileage -over one-third, 
in coal production one-third, in copper pro- 
duction one-half, in zinc production one- 
fourth, iniron and steel production more 
than one-third, in wheat crop one-fifth, in 
corn crop two-thirds, in cotton crop eight- 
tenths, in wool crop one-tenth, in output of 
newspapers and periodicals over one-third— 
this is the achievement of the United States 
after a century and a quarter of existence. 


<> 
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The Significance :.of Professor Wood- 
berry’s Resignation. 


It is not often that Boston is so Interested 
in any academic movement of New Yorkas 
it has been in the just announced resigna- 
tion of Prof. George Edward Woodberry 
from the department of comparative liter- 
ature of Columbia University. The with- 
drawal of Mr. Woodberry marks, it appears, 
the culmination of a breach that has long 
been growing between the culture and the 
utilitarian departments of Columbia. 

Dr. MacDowell,—who, like Professor 
Woodberry, has a wide circle of friends 
here in Boston,—retired from his work at 
Columbia at the same time that the litera- 
ture profesgor’s resignation went into effect. 
And to a friend he confided recently that 
Mr. Woodberry was ‘‘the only spark of 
ideality left in the university. He was a 
poet,” said Dr. Macwowell, ‘‘ and made for 
perfect idealism. There are many good 
courses up here in science, where one can 
learn how to build engines, but Woodberry 
taught life—the ideal life.” 

The influence Mr. Woodberry exerted 
upon the student body at Columbia is al- 
most unprecedented. Soon after he came to 
New York—he was previously, we believe, 
literary editor of one of our good Boston 
sheets—he began to ally himself with 
student interests. And so sincerely was 
he interested in the young men abuut him 
that a cult imbued with the ‘* Woodberry 
spirit ’’ and with the idealism that was ever 
his teaching, speedily sprang up in the col- 
lege. 

The inspiration of Mr. Woodberry’s work 
came from his insistence that life is far 
more than meat, and the uplift of this mes- 
sage of his we have had opportunity to 
experience here in Boston this winter. His 
course of Lowell lectures un the ‘* Race 
Spirit in Literature ’’ were among the most 
remarkable that this city has ever known, 
because of the lofty idealism they con- 
stantly displayed. 

We have spoken before in these columns 
of the thrill that went through his Boston 
hearers when he grandly asserted in one of 
these lectares that the poets are the nation’s 
owners. This, Mr. Woodberry deeply be- 
lieved, and he made those who were listen- 
ing to him believe it too. When an under- 
graduate paper pays to a retiring professor 
such a tribute as the Columbia Spectator 
recen.ly gave Professor Woodberry, it 
means that some young men, at least, have 
assimilated the noble spirit that was his. 
For the paper, as it bade him farewell, de- 
scribed him as 

One who took manhood for his Art— 

Taught it by manliness so rare; 

. We keep his lessons in our heart, 

But first of all, he entered there. 
Professor Woodberry sailed a fortnight 
ago, for Italy where he will spend some 
time, after which, probably, he will devote 
himeelf entirely to literary work. His able 
oe of valuable Macmillan biogra- 
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known, and doubtless the broad public will, 
in the future, be very glad that Mr. Wood- 
berry did leave Columbia. For he will have 
gained more time for general literary work. 
But the loss to the New York University 
cannot fail to be very great. 
He was one of the last of the apostles of 
** sweetness and light’ in that institution; 
now those to whom the work of the world 
is of primary importance are in the as- 
cendency. It was the head of Columbia, 
President Butler, it will be remembered, 
who suggested that the undergraduate course 
be reduced to two years, in order that men 
might have more time for professional work. 
This indicates fairly well tbe attitude of 
Columbia toward culture for culture’s sake. 
In the liberal arts department there are only 
five hundred students, but in the teachers’ 
college we find one thousand, in the school 
of medicine eight hundred, in the school of 
law the same number, and iu the school of 
mines and graduate school seven hundred 
each. With almost four thousand men bent 
on the utilitarian, a little five hundred de- 
voted to culture are, naturally, of small ac- 
count. 
We devoutly trust that Harvard, Pro- 
fessor Woodberry’s own college, may never 
be similarly overbalanced by its trade- 
school appurtenances. Columbia seems to 
have almost forgotten the high calling to 
which a college is called. And one such 
example of lowered educational ideals is 
enough. 





Temperance, Soberness and Chastity 
in Speech. 


Those who are versed in the catechism 
of the Church of England will remember that 
the duty of temperance, soberness and chas- 
tity is there clearly set forth as a duty. The 
time has now come when this same conti- 
nence should be extended to apeech, it would 
seem. Aclever writer has pointed out that 
women are suffering today from a nauseut- 
ing invasion of affectionate terms. 

A woman will address another woman 
whom she barely knows us “‘my dear’’; 
exaggeration of speech is really getting to 
be a very serious fault with the modern girl. 
She goes into such rhapsodies uver simple 
little things that when something great 
vomes along she has no ammunition left, 
and her enthusiasm sounds tame, indeed. 
“Ifyou address all your acquaintances as 
* dearest,’ ‘sweetheart’ and ‘darling,’ what 
have you left for the people whom you 
really love?’ demands this exvbange. 
** Adore ’’ is another much-abused term, 
we are reminded. The things that girls 
‘adore ’’ daily would fill a book. ‘* They 
‘adore’ skating, fudge, Sothern, automo- 
bile veils, and dear knows what not. Ycu 
rarely pass a group of girls in the street 
without hearing them ‘adoring’ some. 
thing.’’ 

A European University woman traveling 
in this country and writing of the American 
girl student, has recently pointed out the 
appalling poverty of the colJege girl’s vo- 
cabulary. ‘* Candy, examinations in Greek 
and gowns,” she says, ‘* ale indiscrimi- 
nately ‘too awful’ or ‘ too lovely for any- 
thing,’ according to the standpoint from 
which the youthful judge sees fit to ap- 
prove or condemn.” 1t would thus appear 
that the girl who has been ‘pursuing the 
higher education no less than the immature 
maiden of the matinee type, needs to ob- 
serve temperance, soberness and chastity iu 
speech. 
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Grain Working Higher- 


The winter wheat crop appears to be in 
fair condition in all parts of the belt,-ex- 
cepting eastern Kansus, Oklahoma and 
Texas, where there has been insufiicient 
moisture and complaint of poor germina- 
tion. Other sections of the winter- wheat 
country indicate that the top growth is back-. 
ward and the appearance of the plant is 
not of the best, yet investigation reveals a 
good root growth. Movement of hard win- 
ter wheat to market is decreasing as sup- 
plies in the interior are greatly reduced. 
The upward tendency of wheat has 
carried the other grains along with it to’ 
some extent in the Western markets, and 
corn, oats, barley and rye also tend to ad- 
vance. 


a 





Starting the New Milk Company. 


The cummittee appointed at the producers 
meeting last week has been actively en- 
gaged in arranging the details of the pro- 
posed company for the co-operative sale of 
milk. Itis not expected that in any event 
the enterprise will be ready to begin busi- 
ness before next fall. Until then milk will 
besold to the wholesalers by contract, as at 


- ten, as accepted by the meeting, 1s as fol- 
ows: 

1. That a corporation be formed. / 

2. That its name be “The Boston Co-/. 
operative Milk Producers’ Company.” . 


be divided into. fifteen thousand shares of 


$10 each. 
‘4. The thanagement of the corporation |, 
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present. The full report of the committee #tate gave only twenty-five per cent. of a 


8. The eapital stock shall be $150,000, to |is a shortage in the supply from Europe. | 
| The price of flower seeds at retail will not 


will act under the articles of incorporation. 

5. Every producer may subscribe for one 
share of stock for each two cows based un 
his average production for the previous 
year. 

6. The matter of the incorporation of the 
company is to be left within the hands of 
the producers, and the subscriptions to 
stock shall be secured as far as possible by 
the local unions. 

7. A committee of five, besides the presi- 
dent and secretary, be appointed by the 
association to formulate a charter, bylaws 
and other details of organization. 

The members of this new committee are 
President, H E. Bullard; Secretary, A. W. 
Hunter; N. E. Martin, L. L. Beeman, J. 
Bemis, ex-Senator Morse and D. W. Ladd. 


>> 
Serious Shortage in Seeds. 


**Is it true that the supply of garden seeds 
te., is greatly below the usual amount, 
and if so, what is the general effect upon 
the situation? ’”’ was the question addressed 
to Mr. A. Smith, manager of the seed de- 
partment of Joseph Breck & Sons, by a 
representative of this paper. 

** The shortage is very great,’’ replied Mr. 
Smith, *‘ both in the American and Euro- 
pean markets. For instance, cucumbers, 
which usually cost about 75 cents per pound, 
are $1.75 to $2.50 per pound. Sweet corn is 
one hundred per cent. higher than usual. 
Melons have advanced fifty per cent., 
squashes fifty per cent., beans fifty to one 
hundred per cent. These are, of course, 
for the varieties and grades for seeds. 

**To mention some of the principal seed 
crops,’’ continued Mr. Smith, ** the cold, wet 
weather seriously affected the European 
crop of beet seed, which shows a deficiency 
of about seventy-five per cent. Turnips 
show about the same shortage, while beet 
seed is about half a crop. Of late years 
California has tried to grow beet seed, but 
the California seed produces a beet of too 
light color. Gardeners wish a dark-colored 
beet. In radish seed, of which there is alsoa 
shortage, France produces the best quality 
at present, the California radish up tu the 
present time being poor in color, producing 
the tendency to a radish with long neck. 
Probably the trouble in California is the 
inexperience and the careless methods of 
the growers, who have not yet become ac- 
customed tu the requirements of the busi- 
ness, 

“The vine seeds, including cucumbers, 
melons, squashes, etc., suffered seriously 
from the lack of warm weather. There is 
only about twenty per cent. of the normal 
supply of good cucumber seeds. The crop 
of muskmelon seed averages from total 
failure up to fifty per cent., except the 
Rocky Ford melon, which is in ful! supply 
ou account of the good commercial crop 
from which the dealers removed the seed. 
Marrow squashes aretwo-thirds a crop of 
seed ; other varieties from failure to forty 
per cent. Pumpkins are not over half a 
crop of seed. For the sweet-corn crop, the 
best kinds, except Crosby, will average 
about seventy per cent. of a crop. Crosby 
is not over forty per cent. of a crop. The 
last kinds, including the Country Gentie- 
men, Potter’s Excelsior, Late Mammoth, 
average from failure to fifty per cent. of a 
crop. Seed of Country Gentlemen and Late 
Mammoth is especially scarce. 

‘** Bush beans were late and very slow in 
growth. Many were caught in the October 
freeze and injured for seed purposes. The 
puds were poorly filled out. The green- 
podded sorts average from seventy-five 
down to forty per cent. of a crop. The 
‘Karly Six Weeks and some other green- 
podded_ sorts average not over forty per 
cent. “Ye wax bean is still worse. Such 
varieties us Crystal Wax, Flagelet, Golden 
Wax, Stringless Wax, Wardwell’s Wax, Val- 
entine Wax, were in sume cases total fail- 
ures, not even returning the seeds that 
were planted. Other wax kinds gave 
twenty to thirty-six per cent. 

** Corn was the worst I have known it in 
my experience of thirty years in the seed 
business in New Engiand. The frost in 
November caught a large part of the Dent 
and Flint kinds fuil of moisture and they 
were badly cured. The seed is mostly in 
poor condition for planting, and tests show 
that not over eighty per cent. will sprout. 
. Farmers should be warned to plant corn a 
little more thickly than usual for this 
reason. One of the most unfortunate seed- 
growing sections was Connecticut, where 
seed of cabbage, beets, parsnips, etc., was 
a short crop and in poor condition. The 
average onion-seed crop in Connecticut was 
only twenty-five per cent., and the per cent. 
of vitality in onion seed only twenty-five 
per cent. The average seed corn crop of the 








normal crop, and fruit crops grown for seed 

were very poor. 

“The crop of flower seeds everywhere 
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cluding timothy, clover and redtop, and 
prices are about fair and normal. That is 
to say, thev are about sufficient to returna 
fair profit to the grower, and to enable the 
planter to buy at a reasonable price. Grain 
seeds are a trifle higher than usual, in sym- 
pathy with the commercial grain markets. 
The outlook is that they are likely to range 
higher during the planting season.”’ 
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Notes on Southern Truck. 


The Cuban tomato crop is said to be com- 
ing forward rapidly, and the product will 
soon be here in quantity, the probable crop 
being placed at two hundred thousand 
Crates. 
Reports from various sections of the 
country indicate that the injury from the 
cold snap was very general as far south as 
Mississippi. It is @’aimed that peach buds 
were killed. It is claimed, however, that 
the Georgia peach crop is uninjured. Peach 
buds in Iowa are reported killed. 
Late reports from Florida indicate that 
the tender crops have suffered very severely 
from the cold weather, but that most of the 
fields destroyed have been replant:sd. Grow- 
ers are by no means discouraged, believing 
that the reduction in amount will improve 
the price of the product. Northern hothouse 
growers may also take courage along the 
same line of reasoning. A scarcity of South- 
ern produce means a better demand for the 
products grown under glass. 
Southern peas have been very high, but 
aresomewhat lower this week. There is 
complaint that the pods are not well filled 
out. 
California celery is reported u short crop 
on account of dry weather. 
The Bermuda, gnion crop is stated to be 
the largest for Many years, amounting 
probably to three hundred thousand crates. 
The Texas onion crop, which is of the same 
description and reaches the market at the 
same time, is also very large. The supply is 
likely to exceed the demand unless prices 
go considerably lower than usual. 


_— 
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The Condition of Winter Wheat. 


The excessive cold still continues. Much 
serious apprehension exists regarding the 
outcome of winter wheat, much of it, owing 
to dry weather, having been small of growth 
at the approach of winter. Although the 
early snow was favorable the recent thaw 
caused a large amount of water to collect 
on the surface,:and the sudden freéze left 
much of the wheat imbedded in solid ice, 
and fears are now entertained that it will 
prove destructive to the plant. 

The price of :potatoes is still advancing; 
seventy-five cents is now the general mar- 
ket price. A carload we sold just previ- 
ously went for seventy cents, a good price, 
but if they are to go higher still we farmers 
would naturally like it, and in reality are 
entitled to and need it. Lambs lower than 
one year ago, though a lot nearby recently 
sold for six cents at the barn. Dressed 
pork brings $6 to $6.50 per hundred. The 
outlook is rather discouraging for fat cattle. 
Apples No. 1 sell at $2.25 per barrel. Those 
selling in the fall at $2, as then suggested in 
your columns, were doing rather better. 
Beans sell at $1.65 to $1.70 for bush kinds. 
fa Help for farm work is scarce and hard to 
get; in fact, wages seem to be of no account 
providing the help of the right kind is se- 
cured—many believe the exclusion of the 
Chinese works, indirectly, at least, to our 
disadvantage regarding the labor question. 
It is hoped that relief from some source 
will come soon. Irvine D. Cook. 
Genesee County, N. Y. 











Something Doing in Rhode Island. 


There is going to be considerable doing 
along agricultural lines in the Rhode Island 
legislature this winter, according to indi- 
cations at the beginning of the session. 
Three things are winning much attention, 
and two of them at least look reasonably 
sure of going through. The appropriation 
for the suppression of tuberculosis in cattle 
this year is placed at $20,000, and Mr. 
Clarke, the secretary of the State board of 
agriculture, is said to be pushing thie 
matter as much as possible. Last year tht 
board killed five hundred animals, as a 
result of its labors. 

The nursery inspection law is of much 
interest to men who deal in plants and 
shrubs. It is now before the House. This 
seeks to provid» for the inspection of plants 
and seedlings, to prevent the importation 


lection of Marcus M. Burdick of Provide :ce 
as president. Mr. Burdick was one of ‘he 
vice-presidents, and the retiring president 
was Prof. W. W. Bailey of Brown Univer. 
sity, who has been ill during the past year, 
so that he has been unable to attend the 
meetings. A vote of sympathy was ex 
tended to him by the members. 

The assets of the society amount to some- 
thing over $2000, according to the report of 
the treasurer, and the society has State aid 
to the amount of $1000 yearly, and the in- 
come of various funds. Three exhibitions 
are u3ualiy held during the year, but one of 
them was omitted last summer. Regular 
meetings are held every month and lectures 
on various horticultural subjects are pro- 
vided. W. E. Srone. 

Providence County, R. I. 

a_i 

The market gardeners with their light 
work under glass in a steam-heated air 
seem to have rather the best of it in winter, 
as compared with the farmer hustling to 
keep warm in the woodlot. But the gar- 
deners say they have their ‘roubles, includ- 
ing long hours,a tendency to rheumatism, 
and one of the worst winters on record 
for blights, rots and backward growth. As 
for disagreeable jobs, they insist that the 
farm woodlot in zero weather is a picnic 
ground beside a greenhouse when the soil 
is being: sterilized at a temperature ap- 
proaching the boiling point. There must 
be -something in these complaints, for the 
gardeners appear tu have the same difti- 
culty as the farmers in keeping the boys 
at home on the fraternal acres. To young 
people everywhere the occupatious they 
know little about are likely to seem most 
attractive. 
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Skating in the suburbs should proceed al! 
the more merrily now that an American 
has broken the world’s record in Saxony. 
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into the Stateof injurious insects and the 
San Jose scale. 

The third measure that is to come up is a 
proposed appropriation of $2000 to fight the 
inroads of the gypsy moth, which is gain- 
ing a foothold in certain parts of the State, 
notably Providence and the town of Crans- 
ton, which is one of its suburbs. Edward 
H. Armstrong, who fights the ravages: of 
the insect in a private way, says the pest is 
present in alarming proportions in parts of 
the city, and is trying to interest the State 
voard in the appropriation. Shrubs and 
rose bushes in private grounds are attacked 
mostly, he says, and in no case has the 
moth been found in the thick woods. Mr. 
Armstrong says thut the sum of $2000 could 
be expended in such a way as to practically 
exterminate the nuisance in one season. 
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The Tree Protection Society of Providence, 
the Franklin Society and the Rhode Island 
Horticultural Society are said to be inter- 
ested in the scheme. 

The annual meeting and election of 
Officers of the Rhode Island Horticultural 
Society took place at Providence, Jan. 20.'| 
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agent talks well for it to earn a fat commission 


Every well informed buyer knows that the De Laval 


+ the lead. Other machines are merely cheaper made imi- 
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But other machines lack the patent protect features 
necessary to perfect separation, slow speed and easiest 
running, and are so poorly made as to surely not last half 
as long, while moreover the De Laval machines are 
cheapest in proportion to actual capacity. 

So why take any chances? Send for a De Laval 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


AKRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 


For the week ending Feb. 17, 1904. 





Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
fhis week....3641 10,029 28,491 1370 
Last week....3591 10,135 14 29,806 1468 
One year ago.1409 $738 24,359 792 


Horses, 392. 





Prices ea Nerthern Cattle. 


BeeF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide. talow and meat, extra, $6.90.@6.75; first 
quality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
tuird quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00@7.50; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$2.50@5.50. Western steers, $3.50@5.90. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50a70; milech cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2.80 @3}c ; extra, 
4@ijc; sheep and lambs per cwt. in lots, $3.00 
@5.00; lambs, $4.30@6.30. 

Fat Hocs—Per pound, Western, 5} @5ic, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
$7.00; country dressed hogs, 63@7c. 

VEAL CALVES—3@7$c ® Bb. 

Hipes—Brighton—64@7c P th; country lots, 6@ 
64c. 

CALF SKINS—13c P tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOW—Brighton, 3@3}c # fb; country lots 
2@2r%e. 

PRLTS—40@60c. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. Massachusetts. 


At Brighten. At Watertewn. 
The Libby Co 20 12 J SHenry 
H A Gilmore 7 O H Forbush 20 
H M Lowe 15 A Nelson 18 10 
Bal.ou latetrain 60 75 At Brighten. 
The LibbyCo = 25 JS Henry 69 
AD Kilby 5 20 K Connors 20 
Melntire & H A Gilmore 15 
Weston 15 Scattering 50 
Thompson & L Stetson 16 
Hanson 21 2 G Cheney 1 
Farmington LS CD Lewis 7 
Co 3 87 W Mills 8 
CW Adams 5 A Wheeler 5 
J Day 22 
New Hampshire. FE Keegan 3 
_ At Brighten. HF Whitney 16 
WF Wallace 15 A M Baggs 21 
AC Foss 15 D A Walker 13 
AUN EDM & Weel Western. 
Co. At Brighten. 
AF Jones 2 Morris Beef Co 442 
Shay 6 swift & Co 408 850 
A G Moulton 5 JJ Kelley 48 
, At Watertown. 8S Learnard 12 
W F Wallace 38 Sturtevant& 
; Haley 130 
Verment. AtNEDM& Weel 
At Watertown. Ce. 
BH Combs 18 Morris Beef Co 534 
Scattering 50 60 Swift & Co 275 806 
F Savaye 12 40 NEDM& Wool 
Co 
AINE DM& Weel At Watertown 
Co. J Shamberg 75 600 
W A Ricker 130 20 S&S 75 
BF Ricker J A Hathaway 714 755 
& Co 33 5 
. New Werk. 
; At Brighton. At Brighten 
YS Henry 2 G N Smith 25 





Expert Traffic. 
The English market for State cattle ‘has im- 
proves d. w., on best grades and }c lower on 
fair grades, still at the advance of jc. Exporters 
do hot realize a profit, but are looking for better 
"he range by late cable 10}@11ic, d. w. 
tin the week 2394 cattle and 3546 sheep have 
eel Slipped from this port. 
Shipments and destinations: On steamer Syl- 
— lo: Liverpool, 218 cattle by Morsis Beef 
ompany: 629 eattle and 750 sheep by J. A. Hath- 
se, steamer Cestrian, for Liverpool, 388 
Cattle 100 sheep by Swift & Co.; 260 cattle by 
“f Company. Onsteamer Georgian, for 
‘attle by Morris Beef Company; 275 
sheep by Swift & Co. On steamer 
& for Antwerp, 150 cattle by Morris 


‘vy; 50 do. by Swift & Co.; 75 do. by a3:| Bye.—ezic » bushel. 
S&S sitle ¢ None on sale. The rates for small pigs, $2@3; 
Son ‘\tle and 600 sheep by J. Shamberg & shotes, $5@7. 
Horse Business. 

teren 1 business week noticed at the dif- BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. Gasnchad Genes, Gan. Sian. 
agains , * Stables. The weather has been Whelceale Pr wets, a adm = 
the " “le, and we might say that many of Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
—_ | vady f = sana _ rey os, Northern and Rastern— 

me cady for hard work. Good, heavy, | Northern and Rasen 20 
iran, “Te held at stift prices. At Mayer | Chickens. Inrfe Coote, Uattay cs.” dna 
and | > sale stable were sold 1 express Broilers, 33 to 4 ibs, to pair, P ih.....-.-.--- 1&420 Pulled wools, scoured 
able ey ‘rloads of Western, with no favor- | Ducks...-.-----------------+--+2-"*2-"°"* Hs orf 
Quality 1a ragnede SasRG RON SAIS Ae nana ert 
Sons « sales at $125@175. H.S. Harris & | GOCSC------------ 7 ee Be doz... 150a1 75 
tag. loads from $100@250; not an active | FiReons. comes coed. doz RRL 75@ 25 
Call yas . > s Colman & Son's sale stable, a Squabs, WP GE... -- -------2ncerenneeeseoe 200a2 50 
Climate, ‘ for 1200@1400-Ib desirable ac- —_ ee SEIS, > 18420 
Bales at *. Selling at $150@225. General Turkeys. sation ne eaba oot 16a 17 
tale stat _At Welch & Hall Company’s | Turkeys, old .... ..-------------- +--+ +7" iis 
Me Fange «os at GIO, ee» AME WOOKs | Turney oumaidn €0 eholee..-.--------- M6gts 

Uniog a itis Chickens, choice, large ..-.----- : os 

Tuesday ards, Watertown. “ mixed sizes At aa 

little pars, market on beef cattle is in a pee a choice. ~~" 

Were y — ‘pe than last week. Butchers Ducks spring. .-- PRIMES 12@14 

Some of + | the cattle that arrrived and | Geese.......-..0-----------2e-eee eee eee 10@i1 

Made reg. ‘ were late, a condition that | Capons, large -....------------------7 77" 190 

Watton y, . | °'S Of early arrivals. Cows of Mr pany ove eset eee eee 

Whitney .. 0 & easily disposed of. H. F.| 2 Recel 

909 ths, a. COWS, Of 1000 Ibs, at 3c; 8 cows, {Receipts Ee bare, om, Poot peck e8, omn of houses, nests and yards. 
bs ater H. Forbush sold 4 cows, of 3770 with 3078 packages for the same period 


1900 ths ata, |? Of 1780 ths, at 3c; 2 cows, of 
. *  °1 Off; 3 cows, of 2500 Ibs, at $2 60; 
Hathaway <..; *!-80; 1, 0f 760 ths, at2c. J. A. 
Msatsic. oe, (OF home trade 25 steers, of 1500 
° GO., Of 1475 Ibs, at 53c; 30 cattle, of 
= at $4.70, of 1690 Ibs. 

Light ry ‘Ich Cows and Gpringérs, 
se What it was Pernice sales. The-demand is 
range trom g med Quarantiie was on. 


30°60 3 i. tabs ; only ee oy 
Dee Hi. assorted sizes: eee acts a. | 


| Fat Hegs. 
Market ic higher. Western hogs at 5}@5ic. 
Local hogs, 6}@7c, d. w. 
Sheep Heuses. 

Over 10,000 head fo: the week put in an ap- 
pearance; 3546 head went for export, balance for 
home trade. Cost of Western where the bulk 
were from steady on best lambs, and slim lambs, 
sc higher. Sheep, if best quality, atrifle easier. 
Lambs sold at a range of $4.30@6.30 P 100 ibs. 
Sheep at $2.80@4.80 P 100 Ibs. 

Veal Calves. 

The calf market is fairly strong in price, and 
supply is somewhat in keeping with last week. 
Dealers were asking strong p.ice, the best at 
7a@ike, with sales down to 3¢@4c for slim calves. 
Sales of 50 head, of 115 Ibs, at 6jc. 

Live Peultry. 

Supply reached 30,000 tbs, not sufficient for 
demand. Fowls sold at 14@15¢e; chicks at 13@15c; 
cocks at 10c ® th. 


Dreves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—The Libby Company, 50; A. D. Kilby, 
36; MeIntire & Weston, 36; Thompson & Han- 
son, 50; Farmington Live Stock Company, 55; C. 
W. Adams, 2. 

New Hampshire—W. F. Wallace, 150; A. F. 
Jones, 10; T. Shay, 40; A. G. Moulton, 40. 

Vermont—B. H. Combs, 25; scattering, 35; Fred 
Savage, 75; W. A. Ricker, 170; B. F.Ricker & Co., 
21; J. S. Henry, 30. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 126; O. H. For- 
bush, 6; A. Nelson, 40; R. Connors, 12; H. A. Gil- 
more, 20; scattering, 125; L. Stetson, 15; George 
Cheney, 30; C. D. Lewis, 6; W. Mills, 9; A. 
Wheeler, 5; J. P. Day, 117; D. A. Walker, 18. 

New York—G. N. Smith, 30. 

Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1606 cattle, 938 sheep, 26,069 
hogs, 712 calves, 150 horses. From West, 1156 
cattle, 850 sheep, 25,800 hogs, 150 horses. Maine, 
102 cattle, 87 sheep, 40 hogs, 214 calves. New 
Hampshire, 30 cattle, 25 calves. Vermont, 12 
cattle, 1 sheep, 30 calves. New York, 25 cattle, 
30 calves. Massachusetts, 281 cattle, 229,hogs, 413 
calves. 

Tuesday—Firm prices were paid on such cattle 
as were offered, being largely cows and heiters. 
Heavy oxen hold unchanged. Not many beef 
cattle arrived on the Eastern train, which was 
late at market. Supply of cattle at yards, 1606, 
including Western. The Jews were buying this 
morning. W. O. Cook sold 2 oxen, of 2800 ths, at 
4c; 2 cows, of 1000 ibs, at3c. J. P. Day sold 2 
stock bulls, $20 each. C. D. Lewis sold & cows, 
800 ths, at 24c. H. A. Gilmore sold 15 cows, of 
800@1000 Ibs, at2@3}c. Sales of 3 cows, 3230 ibs, 
at 24@3c. 

Milch Cows and Springers. 
Buyers do not come forward and buy with any 
degree of life. Dealers expected that before 
this time there would be a marked improvement 
in the trade, but thus far the trade is somewhat 
quiet and prices weak. The Libby Company 
sold 3 choice cows at $50@57; 7 cows at $40@48; 
several cows at $26@36. J.S. Henry sold 4 choice 
cows, $55; 2 at $50; 7 cows at $40a46. J. P. Day 
sold 13 springers at $48 a head. 

Veal Calves. 
A good run for Brighton in February. Market 
prices rule steady. O.H. Forbush sold calves, 
of 145 and 165 ibs, at 7c; other sales at 5c, 5ic, 6@ 


acl Late Arrivals. 


Wednesday—Business at the yards was de- 
void of activity. The beef-cow trade was light, 
from the fact that the arrivals this morning were 
not numerous. Such as were offered were sold 
at strong prices, as quoted yesterday. The milch- 
cow trade could be improved. Buyers were not 
early at market and the trade was ina slow way 
throughout the day. W.F. Wallace saysa slow 
trade prevailed, with48 cows on the market at va- 
rious prices, $35@60, as to quality. G.N. Smith, 
with 28 head, sold at $35@50; 2at $55. J.S. Henry 
sold 2 tine cows at $60 each, and others as low as 
$35@50. The Libby Company sold 2 cows, the 
pair $85. M.D.Holt & Son sold 4 oxen, of 5700 
tbs, at 5c; 6 three-year-olds, 1200@1600 tbs, at 5c. 
A. C. Foss sold 10 cows, 10,380 tbs, $3.30. 

Store Pigs. 











t year. 
Live Peultry. 


eeeccs cocecccescssososeses eco 


: 


Western, large ash tubs 
Western, asst. spruce tubs. 





Extra northern creamery 
airy 


Serer ccm ccc ccceccccccccccsosoes 
wee wccccwccecccccces cocceces 


Extra northern cr. 


New York twins, extra, P th 
New York twins, firsts, @ tb 

New York twins, late made, P ib 
banned twins, extra.... 





Nearby and Cape fanc doz. 
Eastern choice fresh =i 
Eastern fir 





8 


ns, So., P crate.......... mee 
2 ie sen cbmeasean 
omatoes, hothouse, P tb 
Onions, wy yellow, ® bbl ........-.. 


00@2 
2 
oe 
a4 
me 
75@1 5 
00@3 50 
aa 
75@1 00 
@i 50 
@3 90 
00 


Native hothouse cress, P doz 
Cucumbers, hethouse, P 


299 





SETS EAE ES TS EE As OTS Ot OE OS ek Oe ee ee eee 
; 





Brussels sprouts, P qt 
Artichokes, ~ bu 
French en P doz 


q 
Ovster Plant, p doz 
Chives, P doz.......- 


Greenings, fancy 
Common mixe2, P bbl 
Red Varieties, p bush. box 
Green cook’g ‘0 P bush. box. 


Wides and Pelta. 


over weights, each 
Deacon and dairy skins 


Dried Apples. 


Evaporated, fair to prime 
Sun-dried, as to quality 


R. I. Bent, bu. : 
R. I. Clear Bent, P bu.. ........-...--.-- 
Blue Grass, ~ | RA a NR Rabb 
Timothy, prime, P 
Timothy, choice, P bu. 


wee cee ewes coos ceee cress 





) =a 
iums, choice hand-picked - 





Bay and Straw. 
Hay, No 1g ton 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market is firm but quiet. 
Spring patents, $5 25. 
Spring, clear and str. 
inter patents, $4 85@5 35. 
Winter, clear and straig 
Corn Meal.—$108@110 P bag, a 
250 P bbl; granulated, $3 10@3 39 p bb 
Graham Flear.—Quoted at $3 25@4 50 P bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Strong at 35200550 p bbl. for 
rolled and $5 75@6 10 for cut and ground. 

ge Epene—The market 1s firm at $3 25@ 

? 





U5 75. 
night, $4 25@4 60. 


Corn.—Demand steady. 

Steamer, yellow, 60c. 

No. 2, old, yellow, spot, 64c. 

No. 3, yellow, 564c. New, guaranteed corn, 58}c. 
@Oats.—Supply light, prices higher. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 55@56c. 


No. 3 clipped, w 
Millfeed.— Market firm. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $22 50. 

Winter wheat mid ks, $21 50@25 00. 
, sacks, $21 50@22 00. 


a4 50. 
1 for shipment, $27 00. 
Barley.—Feed barley, 53@56c. 





THE WOOL MARKET. 
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PiGEON RAISING.—E. D. B., Portland, Me.: 


> CU na Te 


is described in our 





Farming with Brains. 


Every farmer should know how to use fertilizers. The proper 


Books on Fertilizers, Sent Free on Application 


A fertilizer containing six per cent. of 


Potash 


is necessary for Wheat, Oats, Corn, Rye and Grass. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York. 








curing grasses and tonics 





and vitality. and al 
silky nature. For invalid cats it is invaluable. 


bottle, or $5.00 per dozen. 


Comes in powdered form in bottles. Try it and make Pad cat 8 beautiful t. Send 50 cen 
HBOUG on e 


The latest fashionable fad isthe keeping a pet cat. They are not often allowed to roam with 
the same freedom as nature intended them to, therefore thes enumot exercise prot SAL in pro 
+ to their health. A tonic is, therefore, necessary, and the Walnut 
Cat Food is the best forthem. Keeps them 
healthy and active. They thrive on it. 

Increases their rs maoy furnishes strength 
ows the hair to be of soft 


For old cats, it gives them life and ger 
for a 
TON & DUTT 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 





females, of Bates, Flat Cree 


06 miles south from Chicago on C. & E. I. Ry. 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


AT PRIVATE TREATY. 


On account of advanced age T will sell my entire herd of Short-horns, numbering about 100 head, nearly all 

. You . Rosemary and other tribes, many of them with calves at foot and 
in eer breeding condition. Have three herd sires of Scotch breeding and a number of other young bulls. I 
MEAN BUSINESS, and will sell in lots to suit purchaser at low prices. 


ABRAHAM MANN, 


ROSSVILLE, ILL. 





Don’t manure such trees with stimulating ma- 
pure. Perhaps, however, the tree grew from a 
sprout below the bud and from the root stock, in 
which event it is likely the blossoms are defect- 
ive and the tree worthless unless young enough 
to be successfully retopped by grafting. 


THE WEEVIL AND HIGH-PRICED COTTON. 


The tremendous advance in price of cotton is 
in part indirectly owing to the ravages of the 
cotton weevil, whichis increasing very rapidly. 
No positive check to the creature’s devastations 
has yet been found. The Government’s expert, 
L. O. Howard, considers the most effective meas- 
ure is so timing the growth and picking of 
the crop that when the weevils reach maturity in 
the late fall they will starve for lack of cotton on 
which to feed. 

SILK AS A FARM CROP. 


It is asserted on the part of the Department 
of Agriculture chat a Southern farmer’s family 
can earn more in eight weeks by silk culture 
than it could in a year by raising a crop of 
cotton. The one crop, moreover, does not ex- 
clude the other. Mulberry trees, the leaves of 
which form the food of sikkworms, can be grown 
along the fences of cotton-fields and in odd cor- 
ners of the farm. No great outlay is required for 
stock or plant. In fact, silk-growing can be 
prosecuted as a by-industry, like poultry-raising, 
by women and children. 

VEGETABLE ODDITIES. 


The Department of Agriculture is endeavoring 
to secure the introduction of wasabi, the Japa- 
nese hofse-radish, into the United States. The 
Japanese wasabi is not white, like ordinary 
horse-radish, but is a delicate shade of green. In 
Japan itis grated and served witb the raw fish 
and forms a most important part of the meal. 
Tt has a fresh sharpness unknown to that grown 
in this country. Auother novelty is the black 
winter radish which is quite prominent in West- 
ern markets. The vegetable 1s shaped like a 
carrot. German; are very fond of the black 
radish. They peel it and eat with salt as one 
would a cucumber. They are of peppery taste, 
but make a fine relish. The first shipment from 
Mexico arrived at Kansas City last week. 

FEEDING YOUNG PIGS. 

During the first two or three weeks the littie 
pigs are fed through their mothers, which fora 
day or two after farrowing should be fed on bran 
or pollard, and then on barley meal and other 
toods. Care should be taken at this time that 
the sow’s food ts not musty or the little ones will 
suffer. When the piglets are three weeks old 
they will require feeding from a trough. It is 
impossible to give them food with their mothers 
and smal! troughs should te used. A little 
warmed milk should have a small quantity of 
barley meal stirred into it, and the quantity of 
meal should be increased steadily from time to 
time. One important matter is to put into the 
troughs very little food at a time,and to thor- 
oughly clean the trough after each feeding. After 
a time a smal! quantity of dry corn may occasion- 
ally be thrown down for the pigs, and they will 
gradually become independent of their mothers, 
and will suffer very little when at the age of 
from six to eight weeks, according to the 
breeder’s fancy, they are weaned. 














are) 


~ 


GASOLINE ENGINES. 


All sizes adapted to all sorts of purposes. 
Cost little for fuel, nothing for water and 
Require No E 
or skilled attendance. In make and 
end ease of operation and wide 


as as eiee bak 





CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


GHAS. J. JAGER COMPANY, 
"174 High St., Boston, Mase. ¢ 








Profitable pigeou raising, it is said, depends 
upon securing the right kind of stock, careful 
attention and proper management. Homing 
pigeons and dragoons are regarded as the best 
breeds, while a cross between the two is also 
favorably mentioned. A large house is better 
and more economical than several small ones, but 
inno case should accommodate more than two 
hundred pairs. Pigeons require feed twiceaday, 
the best sorts being cracked corn, red wheat, 
Kafir corn, millet, peas, hemp and rice. The im- 
portance of varying the diet is insisted upon as 
well as plenty of pure water for drinking and 
bathing, and attention tothe sanitary condition 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


t require board and 
HUSBAND'AND WIFE cctmmogenon on 
Farm from June, 1904, with every facility to en- 
able them to acquire practical knowledge in 
farming. Location desired near some Stace Ex- 
periment Station. Address with full particulars, 


WANTED. 


: ANGLO-IN DIAN, 
Care P. O. Bex 1985, Besten, Mansa. 





BARREN CHERRY TREES —S. K. O., West 
Newbury, Mass.: Your large cherry trees which 
-blossom freely but produce Sa fruit of a 
seccdecdéncdde coccescose ----. 14@14 | quence may have grown too fast on account 
fowl. ves : 1a the overrichness of the soil in that | 
we pe ys mui cone p Eagle os 
sizes quoted below include 20, nD. 10 
x |. | Simply dig down in early spring and 
of the roots a few feet .away: 


This Morris Chair Wt! ’e set 








Northern W: ¥ large bubs... 








Sometimes cutting 
girdling the limbs will promote 





Fer selling or using 10 
werth ef eur wane on 





death, said deceased 


Judge of. said Court, this twenti 
, inthe one ¢! nine 
four." 9°. E ROGHES, 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To all_ persons interested in the estate of 
JAMES GALLETLY, late of Somerville, in 
said County, deceased: 

WHEREAs, Henry Galletly, the trustee under 

the will of said deceased, has presented 
joo ne ~ papa the first account of his trust under 
said will: 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the first day of March, A. D. 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And said trustee is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
be one day. at least, before said Court,and by mail- 
Ing, posteess. a copy of this citation to all known 

ersons nterested in the estate seven days, at 
east, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, squire 
First Judge of said Court, this eighth day o 
February, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other persons interestedin the estate of 
SILAS L. ALEXANDER, late ot Holliston, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, & petition has been presented to 

said Court to t a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Charles G. 

Alexander of Holliston, in the County of Middle- 

sex, without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at rg yg in said County of 
Middlesex, on the first day of March, A. D. 1904. 
at nine o’ciock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have; why the same should not be 


ranted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

» one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fourth day of Feb- 
ruary, in the year one®thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Kegister. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Toall persons interested in the estate of JOHN 
P. HANDRAHAN, late of Tignish, in the 
County of Prince and Province of Prince Ed- 
ward Island, deceased, or in the personal prop- 
erty hereinafter described, and to the Treas- 
=, ane Receiver-General of said Common- 
wealth. 

WHEREAS. Mary Handrahan, appointed ad- 

ministratrix of the estate of said deceased, 
by the ee Court for the County of Prince 
in the Province of Prince Edward Island, has 
presented to said Court her petition representing 
that as such administratrix she is entitled to cer- 
tain personal property situated in said Common- 
wealth, to wit: 

A deposit in the Cambridgeport Savings Bank 

of $200. Book No. 47811, and praying that <he 

may be licensed to receive or to sell by public or 
private sale on such terms and to such person 
or persons as she shall think fit—or otherwise to 

— of, and to transfer and convey such es- 


e. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the first day of March, A. D. 1904, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if ae 708 have, why the same should not be 
granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MAssa- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving a copy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver- 
General of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fifth day of Feb- 
ruary, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
four. : W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 





henticated, representing that at the time of his 
estate in said County of 
Middiesex, on which said will may operate, and 
praying that ithe copy of said will may be filed 


and recorded in the Rogesty of Probate of said 
County of Middlesex, and le 

thereon granted to her without requiring sureties 
on her bond. 


tters testamentary 


You are herehy cited to appear at a Probate 


Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 


Middlesex, on the eighth day of March, A. D. 


1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
should not 


said 
CINTIR uire, First 
eras Yona 
h and 
our. W. E: ROG Asst. ; 


as 





[ GooR men wanted on farm.’ BOX ss, Went 
ton, Ct. ree 2 ; 


Willing : 


a 


Address, C. W 
chester, Mass. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and ail 
other persons interested in the estate of M. 
AGNES HUNT, late of Somerville, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented te 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Abby C. 

Hunt of Somerville, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge. in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-third day of February, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be oe. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day. at least, before said Court. 

Witness. CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-eighth day 
of January, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and four. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of MARY 
B. RUSSELL, late of Somerville,'in said County, 
deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter ot administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Edward B. 

Russell of Somerville, in said County, or to some 

other suitable person. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on tne twen'y-third day of Febru- 
uary, A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, 
tc show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. A 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishingthis citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court4 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-seventh 
day of January, in the year one thousand nine 


hundred and four. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
TIMOTHY E. STUART, late of Newton, in 
said County, dece , 

WHEREA John A. Emery, surviving trustee 

under the will of said deceased, has pre- 
sented for allowance, the second account of his 
and Ronald A. Stuart’s trust under said will: 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, ip said County, on 
the elghth day of March, A. D. — at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And said trustees are ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before suid Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication 0 be 
one day, a&least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, post-paid, a copy of this citation to all known 
=. interested in the estate seven days, at 
eas', before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this seventeenth day of 
February, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and tour. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 











FARMERS’ WANTS 


ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exéhange of Stoc! , Fruits, etc., 
also Help or Sityation ‘Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word cnly, including name, address or 
— No Display. Cash to accompany the 

r. 








TAMPS 100 all different foreign, 10 cents: 50 all 
different United States, 10 cents. RAYEN 
STAMP CO., Box 21, Niles, O. 





STONE’S, Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, 
. Y., for 8+ page ——— Established 37 years. Se 
cure varieties now, pay in spring. 


REES—81 worth up. at wholesale prices. Send to 
G. C. 





MPROVED large English Yorkshire swine, from im- 
ported stock. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N. Y. 





man, willing to dv anything that is in the 
as made a study of ey. for past seven years. 
HOWE, 33 Hopkins St., New Dor- 


OSITION wanted on a Poultry Farm by single 
busimess. 





a ge glass bottles and flasks. 
Cc. 


- HARRISON, Drawer 85, New Haven, Conn. 





ease working farmer, married, no children, 


preferred; 45 acres, near Warren, R. I. us 


understand care of fowls. horses, cows, etc. Wages 
40 dollars See. cottage and vegetables free. 
Address in . 
Boston, Mass., stating age, nationality and reference: 


dwriting of applicant, P.O. BOX 1985. 





E furnish good situations in Christian families a& 
id at all k 


go wages inds of housework. Write te 
LVATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEPART- 


MENT, 12% W. léth street, New York City. 





HITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS for sale. 
G. C. FORRISTER, Framingham, Mass 





ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—§ ring 4 = 
rom carefully selec erd of lm 
fe i a. BEN NETT, 


American stock of highest quality. B. 
Roe! ° 


ter, N. ¥ 





8 
ee Address, P. O. BOX 524, Winsted, 


ANTED—Farmer with small family, capable of 
takin, pee of farm with swall ry, and 
wife can do plain cooking for club members 


when required, and who is neat and tidy. Must be 


trictly temperate and reliable and with oy —- 
“9 





revements in city, two family. Can attend church 


dress. A, HESELTINE. Agt. B. 2° Mt, Personal 
Lawrence, Mass. 





|g apy farmer in institution for boys 


Positively no liquor or tobacco. W per 
4 ry x res Waipele 


month. For particulars address BO 
Mass 





ANTED—Young married man, xood milker, team 
ster, no liquor or tobacco, tenement, barn, gar 


fruii manent place good wages. A. N 
STOWE, Hison, Mass. > - 


udson, 





Weare goo once, 8 
t 


farm; home = Mey eee 
to right parties, P.O. ROX 64 Blackinton, Mass 





(eras aeromaaet 


ord, 

















TP tuire or eu: HUSORY. North Berwick, Mo. 





ge ge ty on farm, either married er 


single. Write“ SAXON,” Belchertown, Mass. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
CRO8S-STITCH. 

The popularity of scrim collars and 
decoiated with cross-stitch embroidery is 
accounted for by their dainty beanty, their 
inexpensiveress and the simplicity of their 
manufacture. The materials used are scrim 
canvas, worked with mercerized cotton, 
flosette, silkette, tambour cotton, etc. 

A simple hem may be used fora finish or 
it may be hemstitched. Blue and red, or 
blue, red and green, or red and green are 
pretty combinations of color. The set con- 
sists of collar and cuffs. At the stores 
where fancy-work materials are sold little 
books with easy and pretty patterns may be 
bought for ten cents. 

Cross-stitch originated in Russia and 
Germany, where it is much employed for 
all household linen, as it washes and wears 
so well. Cross-stitch is so extremely simple 
of execution that little instruction or prac- 
tice is needed to do this work, the great 
thing being to cross all stitches one way 
and evenly. 

For the collars and cuffs, in working pat- 
terns where separate figures are used in- 
side, a border case must be used in spac- 
ing, in order that the end figures may be 
equally distant from the border on both 
ends. 

In making borders involving a more or 
less elaborate design, it is well to begin the 
work at one end of the collar and work 
nearly to the middle; then begin at the 
other end and work the same distance as 
before, and join the two portions with the 
requisite number of stitches in a way that 
will render any necessary break in the de- 
sign as inconspicuous as possible. 

In laundering these pretty affairs, it will 
be well to set the colors with salt and water, 
to prevent fading. Collars and cuffs ready 
begun for working are sold at the fancy- 
work stores, and the idea is very useful to 
novices. Scrim or canvas basted on silk, 
satin or velvet may be worked in cross- 
stitch, and when finished draw the threads 
of canvas out, leaving ithe design on the 
foundation. Eva M. NIL&s. 
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Harmony of Mind and Body. 


Dr. W. G. Anderson declares: ‘‘ A one- 
sided education is not perfect, and that 
scheme for ‘unfolding a human being’ that 
leaves out the physical is one-sided. In- 
stead of strengthening the foundation of 
education, or developing the material upon 
which we are to build, we vary, modify, 
change and elaborate the superstructure, 
and then wonder why we make so little 
progress. I do not hesitate to place myself 
on record as prophecying that the living of 
the completest life that it is possible to live 
will be realized when the. foundation of 
education is strengthened ; when the belief 
prevuils that the groundwork is just as im- 
portant, though neither so beautiful nor im- 
pressive, as the building itself. 

Select food rich in material to build up 
the body you live in. Brain, bone and 
muscle are not made out of layer cake and 
floating island. 

Dress in warm, light clothing, so that the 
circulation may be even over the whole 
body. If you wish sound lungs, dress so 
that you can breathe deeply, and if you 
wish a clear head, keep your feet warm and 
dry. 

Eat moderately, sleep moderately, and 
hurry up moderately. Be moderate in 
everything. 

Don’t fret and worry about your own 
affairs or your neighbors’. A fretful, irri- 
table temper can break down the constitu- 
tion sooner than hard work. 

Eat, sleep and rest at regular hours. The 
millions of brain cells and delicate nerves 
are adjusted to a certain rhythm which 
results in harmonious living and thinking. 
Destroy this rhythm by irregular hours and 
the whole nervous system is thrown into 
a jangle, the brain confused, the digestion 
disturbed, and presently we hear of a break- 
down. 

Every man who would be well, needs 
every day to take plenty of healthy exercise 
which will send, the blood and nerve cur- 
rents thrilling and tingling to the very tips 
of the toes and fingers, giving fresh life to 
the whole body. 

Genial, unselfish cheerfulness, which 
warms aman in his inmost life, helps him 
to be strong and well, not only in body, but 
in mind. 

To bend the shoulders and hollow the 
chest when walking, not onfy injures the 
lungs, but gives one a look of weariness 
and depression. To bend forward, with 
the legs lagging behind, is not only an un- 
graceful, but a very tiresome way of walk- 
ing, as all the strain comes on the back. 

Hold the chest and head up with strength 
and courage, and the chin down with firm- 
ness ; put the foot down lightly and evenly; 
bend the little spring in the instep which 
makes the step easy and flexible,and then 
walk from the hips, not from the knees. 
Walking is a delightful and fascinating 
exercise when practiced as an accomplish- 
ment. 

Remem ber the old saying: ‘A healthful 
soul in a healthful body.’”’ Preserve the 
harmony of mind and body.—Mechanic Art 
Magazine. 








Liquid Sunshine. 


There is something very attractive in the 
proposal of Dr. W. J. Morton to throwa 
flood of light upon the internal mechanism 
of mankind by filling the entire inside econ- 
omy with ‘ liquid sunshine.”’ It is a move 
quite abreast with the times. It is in line 
withthe current demand for publicity in 
all things. No more Star Chamber proceed- 
ings of the liver, if you please! We will 
have inside light on all that refractory or- 
gan’s doings. And if that other often dys- 
peptic and cantankerous business agent, the 
stomach, orders a strike, involving, as it 
must, sympathetic strikes all through the 
inner organization, we will drag it into the 
clear light of «lay and find out what-there is 
to arbitrate. 

The term, too, “liquid sunshine,” has a 
distinct fascination of its own. It suggests 
a limpid, shimmering, opalescent fluidity, 
which makes one athirst at its very sound. 
To hear it mentioned or to see it in print is 
to long to quaff a rainbow tinted beaker of 
it on the spot. It is something quite new, 
too, in the pharmacopedia. Of liquid 
moonshine we have long known. Indeed, 
in at least two States of the Union, Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, liquid moonshine has 
been the wine of the country for time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary. They make cocktails of it. 
But a liquid sunshine cocktail! That, in- 
deed, 1s a dream worthy to stir the creative 
genius of that gifted one the Only William 
himself to even higher flights of irrigating 
fancy. 

Dr. Morton says that he did not invent 
the term “liquid sunshine.”” He merely 
produced the article. A poet acquaintance 
did the rest. Certain medicaj: solutions—a 
solution of quinine sulphate, for instance— 


become fluorescent, when fhey.are exposed 
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to theffaction of radium or the X-rays. 
When they fluoresce they emit the violet 
and ultra-violet rays of the solar spectrum. 
They emit condensed sunshine, in other 
words. Dr. Morton’s friend, the poet, as 
soon ashe heard this, at once said “liquid 
»* and there you are. 

It is in no spirit of mere flippancy con- 
cerning the very interesting statements 
made by Dr. Morton in his Technology 
Club address that we speak. His striking 
theory as to the curative possibilities that 
may be released from solutions taken inter- 
nally and subjected to radio-activity has at. 
tracted the respectful attention of medical 
men generally, as indeed was inevitable, 
coming from so conservative and high an 
authority.. 

But the name of the thing is so dazzling 
that it tends in a way to obscure the poten- 
tial importance of the fact itself. On the 
whole, it seems rather a pity that the poet 
got in his work on that name. its very 
beauty isa source of danger. There are 
such inconsiderate rakes in the field of 
atent-medicine endeavor. It will be a 
marvel indeed if streaks of “liquid sun- 
shine’’ do not illumine all the billboard 
lanes through which the Jersey railroads 
pass. One cannot shake off the dread lest 
it be only a matter of time when “ liquid 
sunshine ’’ will be “‘ sold by all druggists.” 
Such a bewitchingly beautiful name as that 
never should be turned loose on the world 
without a copyright to chaperon it. It isn’t 
proper.—N. Y. Sun. 


Baked Apples for Breakfast. 


The true, not the new, should be the 
motto of those who write or speak about 
the apple—the fruit longest in use by our 
branch of the human race. There are cer- 
tain simple principles that must be given, 
line upon line, precept upon precept, to 
every fresh generation of men, or rather 
should be given just about that time 
that the generation is beginning to lose 
its freshness and to call on the doctor 
for remedies. Every well-to-do man of 
good digesion and appetite tends to eat 
too much meat every day after his 
twenty-fifth birthday, and one of the values 
of fruit, the apple above others, is the ease 
with which it may be made an “anti-meat- 
for-breakfast” article. With baked apples 
and cream and good roast potatoes on the 
breakfast table, the dish of cold er hot 
meat becomes subordinate, even if it is not 
entirely abolished. Men of forty, the 
age when every man not a fool is sup- 
posed to have acquired the right to 
give medical advice, at least to himself, will 
relate their various wonderful disonveries 
and remarkable self-cures just as they had 
given up all hope; and in general these re- 
duce themezelves to this: ‘I ate less meat, 
but I did not know it,and 1 took a great 
deal more fruit, especially apples.” 

Baked apples for breakfast tend to reduce 
the amount of meat eaten, if we are in- 
clined to eat too much, and to supply the 
system with mineral foods and the digest- 
ive tract with acids. People who eat too 
much food are not to be advised to eat 
baked apples, as a mere addition to the 
breakfast, and those who need a sub- 
stantial meal must not let the baked 
apple interfere with the taking of solid 
food. Asa rule, those who eat three 
meals per diem will wisely have the nic- 
est dish of baked apples obtainable for 
breakfast. Itisa piece of simple wisiom 
worth pages of ordinary medical literature. 
The digestion of milk is somewhat delayed 
by sour fruits, but pure rich cream is not 
milk, and taken with a juicy baked apple, 
what dish can be more tempting and whole- 
some ? 

If you are twenty-eight or thirty-five, in- 
clined to ring the doctor’s bell and talk 
with your druggist, try this prescription. 
You may put sugar on the apples, but we 
shall not sugar-coat the remedy with any 





turn to your good wife or your housekeeper, 
and ask wheth-«r she is careful to give }ou 
nice roast apples and cream, and to make 
the breakfast meat dishes as little tempting 
as may be.—American Garden. 


Work Just After Eating. 

It has long been known that a man is 
not at his best for hard mental work di- 
rectly after « hearty meal, but the real 
dangers of work under such conditions are 
perhaps hardly appreciated. The tension 
is increased not only inthe arteries of the 
body, but also, in all probability, in those 
of the brain, and this makes it easy for a 
weakened point to give away. 

We recently have had a striking instance 
of death from apoplexy occurring in a 
prominent physician while making an 
after-dinner speech, and the notable death 
of William Windom, a few years ago, under 
similar circumstances, will be remembered; 
and still other cases might be mentioned. 
The dangers from this cause have not been 
recognized, but when we remember that 
these public banquets involve a pretty hard 
ingestion of food and a consequent rise of 
blood presence, it need not be wondered at 
that sudden deaths from ‘‘ apoplexy ”’ dur- 
ing after-dinner speeches are often re- 
corded. 

Apoplexy is a well-known possibility of 
mental strain; the weak point may be un- 
known to the subject himself and not re- 
vealed by any objective symptoms. The 
individual may have passed a life insurance 
examination successfully only a short time 
before, as 1s reported to have been the case 
with the physician referred to, but the spe- 
cial stress becomes too strong for some 
point of weakness, and the result is fatal. 
It is not work, whether mental or physical, 
that kills. Intellectual workers, as a rule, 
are among the longer lived, but special 
stress under certain circumstances, such 
as post-convivial occasions, when fhe nor- 
mal tendency to rise of blood pressure in 
the peripheral circu'ation is most marked, 
may be disastrous.—Journal of the Ameri- 
can Mecical Association. 








Color-Blin dness. 


Not long since the motormen on an ele- 
vated railroad were on the verge of a strike, 
because the officers of the company insisted 
upon an examination of the men’s eyes to 
determine whether or not any of the men 
were color-blind. Fortunately the men 
were made to see the foolishnéss of their 
position. They did not strike. 

The necessity of such examination is 
plain in the case of railroad men and sailors, 
upon whose ability to distinguish night 
signals, and especially to distinguish green 
and red, the safety of hundreds or even of 
thousands of persons often depends. 

Every one 1s color-blind in a certain 
sense; that is to say,no human eye is so 
perfect as to appreciate every shade of 
color in the solar spectrum, every difference 
in the number of ethereal vibrations which 
constitute color impressions, and between 
the marvelous color discrimination of Chev- 
reul, who was once the director at the Gobe- 
lins works, and the chromatic dullness of an- 


other chemist, Dalton, who was.the first.‘to 


describe accurately this defect, from 





which jhe himself suffered, the gradations 
- oy ' { LA ; 


mystery or any claim to novelty; we merely | 


: 


of color-sense are infinite. An arbitrary 
line has therefore been established, sepa- 


green, yellow, orange and red. 

The degree of color-sense is doubtless 
based primarily ‘on the physical condition 
of the eye, but it is modified greatly by edu- 
cation. Just asa person with perfect eyes 
may not be able to read because of never 
having been taught, so, in a lesser degree, 
one with normal color-vision may lack the 
power of color-discrimination through want 
of education. To this is to be attributed the 
striking difference between the sexes as re- 
gards color-blindness. One out of every 
thirty men is more or less color-blind, vut 
the proportion among women is said to be 
only one in a thousand. 

Color-blindness may be acquired as a re- 
suit of disease or injury, or from the abuse 
of alcohol or tobacco; hence the need for 
frequent re-examinations of the eyes of 
men whose color-sense is important, such 
as sailors, railway employees and motormen. 
The tests are made by matching skeins of 
wool, by naming the colors of pieces of bunt- 
ing seen at a distance, and by interpreting 
lantern signals made under conditions simi- 
lar to those which surround a railway en- 
gineer in his actual work.—Youth’s Com- 


panion. BE 


To Put on a Glove. 

There is a wrong way and a right way to 
put on gloves. To learn the right way, 
watch an experienced saleswoman while 
she tries a pair on acustomer. Invariably 
she will first push the glove on the four 
fingers before putting on the thumb. She 
works slowly meanwhile, and not until the 
glove is fully fitted to the hand does she 
fasten it at the wrist, says the Gentle- 
woman. 

When the glove is removed, the opera- 
tion'should begin at the wrist and the glove 
be carefully turned backward as far as the 
second joint of the fingers. It will then 
come off easily with a slight pull at the tips 
of the fingers. If, however, it be pulled 
right from,the hand by'the tips of the fingers 
it will be stretched out of shape. 

One glove should never be turned in to 
another, in the manner in which stock- 
ings are usually done up. They should be 
laid out as flat as possible, with the thumb 
folded inside the palm of the glove. 

A long glove box is the best receptacle 
for gloves. Layers of white tissue paper 
should be placed between the folds of deli- 
cate gloves. Persons of fastidious taste 
arrange their gloves between sachets per- 
fumed with their favorite powder. 








Right Way to Cough. 

Few people know how to cough properly. 
In fact, it never occurs to the ordinary in- 
dividual that there are right and wrong 
ways of doing it; yet itis a matter of no 
small importance. If every sigh means a 
drop of blood out ef the heart, as people 
say, every cough means sume greater or less 
proportion of time J:nocked off one’s life. 
Most people cough as loudly and forcibly as 
they can. Some chronic coughers seem 
proud of the noise they make. But it is a 
rather costly noise, for the simple reason 
that it tears and inflames the lungs. 

The lungs consist of an ordiuarily deli- 
cate, sponge-like tissue, which sometimes 
gets inflamed and choked with phlegm. 
When wetry to get rid of this substance we 
cough. But, obviously, if we remove it 
violently we must necessarily injure the 
delicate lung tissue. Therefore train your- 
self to cough as gently as possible. After a 
little practice you will findit quite easy to 
do so. In that way you will doa minimum 
of mischieftothe lungs and add years to 
your life.—London Answers. 





Domestic Hints. 
BOUILLABAISSE. 

Take about four pounds of different varieties of 
fish, including one live lobster. Clean, wash and 
cut in square pieces. The lobster should be cut 
into sections, retaining its shell. Put into a 
saucepan with a small bundle of parsley, three 
cut-up tomatoes, twelve cloves of garlic chopped 
fine, three bay leaves, six cloves, one teaspoon- 
ful of saffron, salt, pepper, three onions cut ip 
halves, two-thirds of a pint of olive-oil, and 
enough water to cover all. Set over a good fire, 
and let cook for thirty minutes from the time 
it has begun to boil. Cut thin slices of toasted 
bread into a soup tureen, pour the contents of 
the saucepan over them, and serve in soup 
plates. 

CORNCAKE. 

Use one tablespoonful melted butter with one 
tablespoonful sugar, one egg, one cup cornmeal, 
one-half cup flour and a pinch of salt. Moistena 
pinch of saleratus, the size of a pea, with hot 
water and add tothe mixture. Also add one cup 
sour milk, enough to make a batter, not too soft. 
Pour into the pan and bake ina hot oven about 
twenty minutes. 

ANCHOVIES WITH OLIVES. 

Thoroughly wash the anchovies, cut off the 
fillets, and chop very fine with a sprig of parsley 
and a few chives, or a slice or two of Bermuda 
onion; put the whole into a mortar and pound 
well, adding, meanwhile, a little paprica. Cut 
some large selected olives in halves, take out the 
stones, and fill them with the anchovy mixture. 
Cut small rounds of bread an inch and a half in 
aiameter and an inch in thickness; remove a 
crumb, similar in shape to the olive, from the 
centre of each. Put alittle butter into the blazer, 
and, when hot, saute the rounds of bread on both 
sides; draiu on soft vaper; put an olive in the 
certre of each and alittle mayonnaise over the 
whole. Five anchovies will suffice to stuff a 
duzen olives. 

ESCALLOPED CABBAGE. 

Cook the cabbage the same as for creamed cab- 
bage, using a generous cupful of milk. Turn the 
cooked mixture into an escallop dish,and sprinkle 
over it a pint of grated breadcrumbs and one 
tablespoonful of grated Parmesan cheese. Bake 
for half an hour, and serve as soon as it comes 
from the oven. , 

OATMEAL WAFERS. 

Use 2} cups uncooked Quaker oats, two tea- 
spoonfuls baking-powder stirred in. Beat one 
scant tablespoonful of butter with one cup sugar. 
Add two well-beaten eggs and two teaspoonfuls 
vanilla. Add the oatmeal and stir thoroughly. 
Drop very scant teaspoonful on atin sheet three 
inches apart and bake in a rather quick oven. 

' DELMONICO PUDDING. 

Put one quart of milk on in a double boiler. 
When milk is scalding hot pour in four tablespoon- 
fuls of cornstarch which has been previously 
dissolved in cold milk. Stir well in and then add 
the yolks of three eggs which have been beaten 
up with half a cup of granulated sugar. When 
cooked pour in a baking dish and when partly 
cold spread over the top a tumbler of jelly. Over 
this put the whites of the eggs which have been 
beaten up with powdered sugar. Place in oven 
and brown. Serve cold. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 

Flowers that are faded through exposure in 
heated rooms may be freshened by clipping their 
stems. Keep them in very hot water until the 
water bas become lukewarm, then set them in 
the icebox or some other cold spot. Flowers 
treated thug will often surprise one by the length 
of time they will preserve their youth: 

For s luncheon dish, “Parker House pota- | 
toes”’ will be.appreeiated. Add to a pint of: hot 
mashed p a beaten egg and a tablespoon- 
ful of flour. Roll out with a bread roller atid-cut. 








half of the potato, pluching the edges together, 
exactly like a Parker House roll. Lay on a but- 
tered pan and bake brown. Serve with a brown 
gravy or with a meat sauce made from other 


fragments of yesterday’s roast veal or lamb. 


the paint s;ot is surrounded with cornstarch it 
will prevent the turpentine from spreading. 

Here are some dainty sandwiches to serve with 
bouilion and salad at an informal supper: Cut 
lobster meat into dice, sprinkle with salt, pepper 
and alittle tarragon vinegar. Mix with mayon- 
naise and spread between slices of Boston brown- 
bread. Serve on a lobster plate, to be found at 
almost any china shop, the scarlet of the decora- 
tion covered with a drawn work doiley and gar- 
nish with lobster claws. Whole wheat or gra- 
ham bread sandwiches are delicious, spread with 
cream cheese seasoned with salt, cayenne, celery 
salt, and mixed with chopped walnut meats. 
Moisten with cream if too dry. This is simple 
but very good. Butter three slices of white 
bread and two of Boston brownbread, or plain 
graham. Lay light and dark slices alternately, 
press together, and cut in finger slices. 

The use of mosquito netting over windows and 
doors, where the gauze wire cannot be had, and 
the use of canopies of mosquito netting for the 
bed, are really important disease-preventing 
measures in districts where mosquitoes flourish. 

Toremove medicine stains from silver spoons 
rub the spoons with lemon juice and salt. A 
little salt rubbed wet on a spoon will remove egg 
stains. This should be done every time the 
spoons are used for this purpose, as the stains 
are much harder to remove if allowed to stand. 
Whiting mixed with ammonia and water makes 
a@ good cleaning preparation for silver. It can 
be applied in the wet method or the dry, the 
former being easier and cleaner. To clean silver 
im the wet method apply the whiting and let it 
dry. Then wash it off thoroughlyin warm, soapy 
water, and polish with chamois skin. Or, instead 
of washing off the paste, the latter may be wiped 
off with a dry, soft duster. A plate brush will be 
necessary to get the dried powder out of the 
crevices. This method makes a good deal of 
dust, and there is danger of scratching the sur 
face of the plate. 

Baked bananas with pineapple sauce make a 
delicious dessert. Peel the bananas, put them 
on a shallow baking dish with a little water and 
bake them until they are translucent. Make a 
sauce of one-half cupful of pineapple juice, acid- 
ified with lemon juice, sweetened to taste and 
thickened slightly with cornstarch. Blend the 
cornstarch with an equal quantity of butter, 
cream in the sugar, stir into the hot fruit juice 
and cook until it is limpid. The usual propor- 
tions are one cuptul of fruit juice, the juice of 
one lemon, half a cupful of sugar, a level table- 
spoonful of cornstarch and a level tablespoonful 
of butter. 

The best thing for stringing beads, gold or 
coral, as well as glass bead chains, is catgut. 
Next to that dental floss is to be preferred. 
Never use thread. ; 

Try a sun bath for rheumatism, Try a wet 
towel to the back of the neck when sleepless. 
Trv swallowing saliva when troubled with sour 
stomach. Try buttermilk for removal of freck- 
les, tan and butternut stains. Try taking your 
cod-liver oil in tomato sauce, if you want to make 
it palatable. Try a hot fiannel over the seat of 
neuralgic pain, and renew it frequently. Trya 
cloth wrung out from cold water, put about the 

neck at night, for sore throat. Try walking with 
your hauds behind you, if you find yourself be- 
coming bent forward. Try planting sunflowers 
in your garden if compelled to live ia a malarial 
neighborhood. 


Fasbion Notes. 


e*e There has been some attempt within the 
past two years to introducethe pineapple gauze 
of the Philippines, but somehow the fabric did 
not take. It is hard and wiry and the pieces first 
brought over were not particularly attractive in 
color. This year we are to see some really charm- 
ing examples of island weaving. The gauze, 
which is woven from fibres of the pineapple 
plant, is undyed, and 1s striped with clear tones 
of red, blue, mauve and yellow silk. Notwith- 
standing its airy texture, the gauze washes well, 
but whether the colors are fast has not been 
demonstrated. Pineapple is not a very expen- 
sive material, dress pattern selling at the present 
time for $10 and upwards. In the season they 
are a little higher. 

e*, Something really new in wash waists is 
always hailed with acclamations, and it is hardly 
possible that anything more exquisite will be 
seen this year than some recent importations 
from Japan seen ataprivate view of beautiful 
things a day or two ago. Some of the waists and 
the materials from which they were evolved will 
be shown next week. Of the fabrics, two are 
comparatively new, and have never been com- 
mon enough to be popular. Chinese grass linen 
is athin, sheer, irregularly woven linen, with a 
silky finish. It is manufactured in the Canton 
district, and is sometimes spoken of as Canton 
linen. Quantities of it have been sent to Japan 
lately, there to be drawnworked and embroidered 
in dress and waist patterns for the American 
and European market. Drawnwork is by no 
means a native art in Japan, but it has been 
adopted with that swiftness of assimilation that 
characterizes the Japanese. They give their 
own touch tothe patterns, of course, and when 
the work is finished it is as Japanese as the bit 
of embroidery they nearly always add. 

e*e The waists seen recently are very elabo- 
rately embroidered in chrysanthemum, cherry 
blossom, Lawthorn and dragon designs. The 
last named is bizarre, but highly decorative, and 
will be popular. A typical waist has two short, 
stole-like lines of drawnwork at the throat, 
alternating with groups of three hemstitched 
tucks. Nearly the entire front of the waist is 
embroidered in cherry blossoms. The waist 
closes In the back and has lines of drawnwork on 
either side of the button flap. The sleeves have 
the drawnwork from shoulder to wristband, with 
groups of hemstitched tucks as a border. Tucks 
and very narrow drawnwork bands form the 
shallow cuffs. 

e*s Kinu is the Japanese name for raw silk, but 
the word is used specifically to describe a new 
wash silk. Pronounce it kinyu, with the accent 
on the first syllable, though, properly, the Jap- 
anese language has no accents. By the yard, 
kinu sells for one dollar, but very little of it is 
seen as yet, exceptin some charming waists in 
one importing house. There is nothing quite 
like it, some of the rougher pongees having 
something of the same irregular, hand-loom sur- 
face, with brownish threads showing through 
occasionally. Kinu, however, is as thin as India 
silk. The very old home-woven silk sheets our 
grandmothers stored away in lavendar were 
really about the same thing. 

e*, Some of the waists are simple affairs with a 
touch of heavy lace and a bit of pale blue or dull 
green embroidery for trimming, but others are 
handsome and ornate affairs. This column does 
not consider the separate waist with a dark skirt 
good style, and only advises itfor home and ir- 
formal wear. It is surely an extravagance to 
put $30 or $40 into a waist when the same amount 
of money, or a little more, would purchase an en- 
tire gown. Perhaps the fashion of wearing 
white cloth skirts and white waists will become 
permanent. In that case it might pay to buy a 
kinu waist, combined with lace and strips of em- 
broidery from a mandarin skirt. In one instance 
the strips were rich blue satin embroidered with 
hawthorn. In another the embroidery was Bul- 
garian, small squares of brilliant red and gold. 
e*e The popularity of Valenciennes lace will be 
even greater this year than last. ‘The real lace is 
not out of reach of modest purses, and is so far 
superior to the best imitation that it is a tempta- 
tion. As real lace wears for gears, and Valen- 
ciennes is never very long out of fashion, one is 
not to be accused of extravagance if she wears a 
lingerie waist with a square yoke made of strips 
of real lace insertion, joined with fine seaming. 
The yoke is finished at the bottom with a strip of 
the lace and a slightly fulled ruffle of a matching 
edge, the seaming outlining the insertion on 
either side. The waist described is of white 
China silk, but India linen or mull would be 
equally good. The waist is joined to the lace 
yoke in groups of fine pin tucks for fullness. 
pointed strips of the insertion are inset at 
tbe belt, running upwards about six inches. Deep 
caffs and a collar of bands of lace and seaming 
finish thé waist. , ee 














into large, circles. On.gach ‘piece lays little.|. 9% {ndia linen 1s to be reviveg for linge 
‘minced veal or lamb,and. turn over the other 


waists.““Not the stiff nainsook {mitation called 


India linoa, which, of course, is all cotton, but 
the real linen woven and bieached in India. It is 
very fine and soft, and looks cooler than almost 
any other white goods. Some handsomely em- 
broidered waist patterns are among recent im- 
‘When removing paint stains with turpentine, if | 


work, or old 


was white taffeta, and the gown fabric white net 
with a vine-like design of black. The skirt nad a 
hip yoke of small tucks, and the deep-tucked 
flounce was headed with a wavy band of fine 
black lace. The flounce was trimmed with a ten- 
inch border of lace, the top of which was waved, 
and the points were outlined with a tiny ruching 
of black net. The high collar of the bodice was 
of white Irish lace, while the round yoke was of 
strips of Valenciennes edging, each strip out- 
lined with a small fold of pale-blue chiffon vel- 


rather heavy corded lines, and served only to 
hold the deep corselet piece of lace which rose 


accordion-plaited white chiffon. The sleeves 
followed the prevailing mode and repeated, or; air from the 


toan experience which was satiating, put his 


ure of life and duty is already possible; the ¢le- 
ments already exist in many minds around you, 
of adoctrine of life which shall transcend any 
written record we have. The new statement 
will comprise the scepticisms, as well as the 
faiths of society, and out of unbeliefs a creed 


than that affirmed in the words of St. Paul 
that he “came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.”” The ministry of life is life 
itself: but it requires judgment as well as 
intuition ; discrimination as well as willing- | t 
ness to aid, in order to apportion it wisely. 
The kaleidoscopic nature of life offers a 
perpetual education to the spirit. The 
more trying the circumstances, the more is 
one enabled to exercise his powers of pa- 
tience, sweetness, serenity and self-control. 
This part of life is evidently designed as 
the educative condition of the spirit and 
in this theory lies the only explanation | dust. Tested in London on a dry roadway where 
of the mystery of life. These conditions | ¢ 
comprise the inner and the outer influ- | § 
ences,—the forces that act in the visible 
and in the invisible realms. ‘The same 
is true of the great nameless nature 
power, which the intelligences of modern 
electricians are teaching us_ to control 
and make to do our bidding,” says Arch- | ¢ 
deacon Wilberforce; “it is invisible, un-| ¢ 
namable, indefinable, except as we make 
the laws of its working, sofar as we know 
them, its definition. If the reason has at 
all grasped what it is to exist in this], 
universe of life in which God has placed 
us; if by the aid of microscope and 
telescope we have discovered how it con- 
sists of world within world, positively | 2 
palpitating with unseen force; if we have 
discovered how that which looks like bare 
mountain to the untrained eye is to the h 
naturalist, as it were, full of horses of fire 
and chariots of fire; if we acknowledge that | 
the various furms of suggestion. The |!" 
of the expressions is said to have been rare?) 


it will be no source of surprise or astonish- | “U*!Ct by the great artists. 


ment to us that there should be all round 
us, mingling with our lives, sharing in our 
interests and trials, an invisible hierarchy 
of intelligent, influencial, ministering life, 
occupying some intermediate sphere be- 
tween the human and the Divine.”’ 


‘present. It is that “cloud of witnesses ” 
which doth encompass us round about; it 
offers tous that infinite reservoir of sustain- 
ing energy on which each may draw w an 
unlimited degree. The practical power of 
this truth is only realized by actual trial. 
One may be suddenly brought into circum- |- 
stances totally foreign to any previous ex- 
perience of his life. He may suddenly be 
called upon to an order of ministry,:t¢ some |. 
form of aid or service for which nothing in} 
his previous work has fitted him, and yét f 





the “ plentiful powers” and “ direet effedts’?+ 


ee A beautiful dinner or theatre gown in 
ted net was seep recently. The foundation 


ing until that which seemed impossib| 
become plain. Then there come thos. 
portations. erated moments” when the higher 
o%e A favorite trimming will be the open cut | takes command; creates its condition, .;,; 
English embroidery, a showy but | controls the circaméstances ; 

elegant form of needlework, popular in early 

Victorian days, before machine embroidery de- 
stroyed the taste for simple things. Some very 
bandsome linen: gowns and gown patterns in 
china blue and old pink linen, bordered with this 
embroidery are seen. The designs ‘are all very 
simple—sa mere line of heavy white embroidery 
on the blue, with open-work spaces coming into 
the pattern at intervals. It is as effective as any- 
thing that has been seen. 


of the spirit will assert themselves and 1). 
unseen forces will lend their aid and ..., 


ifad- 

€ will 

sey } 
1.0- 


self 


To exert thi, 


irresistible quality of power one, 
constantly renew the supply from the cele. 
a — draw from the dj,;, 
energy. w is always that the ».,... 
is to him ‘aaa 


Ce eg. 


e 


——"‘ who power exerts,” 


and, as the poet truly adds :— 


“ Hast not thy share? On winged feet 
Lo! it rushes thee to meet, 
And all that nature made thy own 
Hidden in earth, or pent in stone, 
Shall rive the bills and swim the sex 
And like thy shadow follow thee.” 


When Jesus said, “* All power ix g 


to me in Heaven and earth,” he ai;,,,..; 
only what is true for every human being 
so far as it is possible for one to a)|. )... 
self with the infinite energy of the spirit ‘ 
world. Scientific men have had a t} sees 
that there is, in the upper atmosphe;.- ‘ 

infinite zone of electric energy surround, 


vet. The net blouse was shirred on the yoke in | +1, earth which. if tapped and cond : 
’ aucted bh, 


means of miles of copper wire, would <.,,. 


from the crusb girdle of blue velvet. The waist | Ply theentire world with unlimited p.y.- 
opened in the front, showing a narrow vest of | It has been rumored that there was a). 


perimental idea of sending up into the 


top of Pike’s pry 


carried on the waist. Thus the tops of the/q projectile which might “tap ” 


sleeves were of the shirred net, and the lower 
part to the tops of the Valenciennes cuffs were of 
the black lace. 


electric belt, and, being held by «),. 
magnetic force would, by means of th. 


e*» Another pretty net gown was made for a | Miles of copper wire attached, conduc: +, 


young girl. It was white with pink blossoms, 


the earth an infinite and unfailing supply 


and was made over pale blue taffeta. The skirt | of power. Whether this be true in tho 
was very simply made with five graduated tucks, | world of science, or not, it is typical of 
each headed with a line of Venice lace banding. | spiritual truth. The zone of spiritual en- 
The bebe waist had a square yoke of tucked ergy is unlimited; the guidance and leading 


white silk muslin, the tucks running across in- and wise direction constantly offered } 


stead of up and down. The proper long-shoulder 
effect was given by continuing the transparent 


y 


the “* invisible hierarchy ” of helpers is un- 


yoke over the arms several inches. A Venice | failing, and he who fares forth with the 
lace banding outlined the bodice, erossed the | truth that life is to be used,—not to be 
sleeve where the tucked muslin ended and the | ministered unto, but to minister,—wil] fing 
full net sleeve began, and was carried over the | aid and guidance invincible and unfailin ; 


shoulder ina strap. There was a sash of pale 
blue silk shadowed with a black pattern and 
bordered with blue chiffon velvet. 


It is the law of the prophets. 
The Adams, Denver, Col. 





e*. These gowns of transparent net are being 
made up in numbers for the fortunate minority 
who spend part of the winter in Florida and the 
South. A mauve net made for a Florida resort 
had a long skirt with many graduated folds to 


~ Popular Sctence. 





—— British farmers having suffered from exces. 
sive rainfall, Mr. J. H. Knight of Barfield, sug- 


simulate tucks, a band of mauve velvet ribbon | gests a plan for changing the climate. He wou) 
dividing each. The bodice was charming, with a | have trees planted in all available spaces in the 


collar and pointed yoke piece of real Valen- 
ciennes lace, and a double surplice cape collar 
falling low over the shoulders and crossing in 
front. A flat collar ofthe velvet finished the :ur- 
plice, and a high belt of velvet was fastened with 
a silver buckle set with rough amethysts. The 
sleeves had high cuffs of lace outlined with a fold 
of velvet. 

e*e Dotted nets are fashionable. A striking 
evening gown for a matron has a black founda- 
tion with wafer spots of red chenille. The un- 
derdress is white taffata, and there is the usual 
interlining of white chiffon. The toy of the low 
bodice has a bertha-like decoration of blaek jet, 
and the top of the sleeve, which droops far down, 
leaving the shoulder bare, is also of the jet. The 


west and south of Ireland and in parts of Corn. 
wall, and he believes that in fifteen or twenty 
years these trees would draw much of the rain 
from the clouds coming from the Atlantic, caus- 
ing the interior of the conntry to become drier 
The winter would perhaps become a little colder 
though not with the present damp cold. A simi- 
lar forest was planted 150 or two hundred years 
ago along the coast of France to Stop the inroads 
of sand, and now serves as an effective barrier 
for more than one hundred miles. 

——The heat lost by radiation from bare pipes 


containing steam at one hundred pounds press- 
ure has been estimated by Prof. S. P. Thomp- 


son to be that of about two tons of coal a year 
for each ten square feet of pipe surface. An- 


same trimming appears in a band around the | other experimenter ie aida ad 

hips, which does not, however, quite meet in the | per ‘canal the tees re on la Gracies 
front. The skirt is in four deep, pointed ruffles, | mica covering, but that asbestos canine - 
edged with ruchings of red and black tulle. The} much inferior to mica, and cements are less 
foot of the skirt is finished with several ruffles of | effective still. nee 


black lace. High girdle of red velvet.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 


——Carbon monoxide has been recently found 


to play a more important part in poisoning by 
tobacco smoke than nicotine. This poisonous 


gas forms a considerable part of the smoke. and. 


as much of the smoke from cigarettes is inhaled. 
itis thought to explain the harmfulness of this 


** The spirit is not helpless or needful of medi- | use of todacco. 


ate organs. It has plentiful powers and direct 


—Thunder clouds sometimes reach a thick- 


effects. I am explained without explaining, [ | ness of eight miles, with varying strata of damp 
am felt without acting, and where I am not. | mist and frozen snow and ice particles. 


Therefore all just persons are satisfied with their 


—tUp to 1903 a total of 634 meteorites was 


own praise. They refuse to explain themselves, | known, of which 182 irons and obly seventy-four 
and are content that new actions should do them | stones were from the Western Hemisphere and 
that office. They believe that we communicate | 299 stones and only seventy-nine irons were from 
without speech, and above speech, and thatno| the Eastern Hemisphere. The falls of only 
right action of ours is quite unaffecting to our | about 350 of these meteorites have been recorded, 
friends, at whatever distance; for the influence | the records dating back to the fifteenth century 
of action is not to be measured by miles. Why | Despite this small number of known specimens, 
should I[ fret myself because a circumstance has | Professor Berwerth of Vienna has calculated 
occurred which hinders my presence where I | thatabout nine hundred meteorites—not counting 
was expected? If Iam not at the meeting, my | shooting stars that disappear in the atmosphere 
presence where I am should be as useful to the | —must fall upon the earth each year, and that 


commonwealth of friendship and wisdom, 4as | at least fifty-five of these should come under ob- 
would be my presence in that place. I exert the | servation. Professor Berwerth has noted some 
same quality of power in all places. Thus jour- | interesting facts concerning the distribution of 


neys the mighty Ideal before us; it never was | the known falls. He finds that meteorites have 
known to fall into the rear. No man ever came | been chiefly recorded in civilized countries. but 


that they are sometimes more numerous in thi!) 


good is tidings of a better. Onward and onward! | settled than in thickly populated aieas, and tat 
In liberated moments, we know that a new pict- | they seem to be specially attracted to mountain- 


b 


“* Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God,” 


based on a detector of electric waves desc!!! 
by W. Schloemilch, a German. The detector ve- 
pends on the property that when electric wases 
fall on a polarized electrolytic cell placed 1 


been made upon a very susceptible hypn' 
ect, who has been influenced by both : 
and oral suggestion, and the entire |! 


tony, greed, etc.,—have been recorded |! 


ous reg ons. 


—An investigation at Harvard College (>- 


servatory has shown that the Milky Way las 
about twice as many stars as any other equal 
area of the sky. This ratio does not increase for 
faint stars down to the twelfth magnitude, but 


shall be formed.”—Emerson. the proportion of stars of any given magnitude 
/ STE EE : is the same as in other regions. The Milky 
** Not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” Way covers about one-third of the sky, conta!! 

—St. Paul. Serie: ing about one-half of the stars. About ten thou 
There is no higher working ideal of life | $8nd stars are of magnitude 6.6 or brighter, 


one hundred thousand of magnitude 8.7, one mill- 
ion of magnitude eleven and two million of :«g- 
nitude 11.9, while it is thought—but not certainly 
known—that about eighteen million stars are 
visible in a telescope of fifteen inches aperture, 


hat is, down to about the fifteenth magnitude 


There is no evidence of any limit to the faintness 
of the stars, although the proportionate inci ease 
becomes less for each successive magnitude 


—Westrumite, the invention of Herr van 


Westrum, is a mixture of oil, which may be 
diluted as desired, and sprinkled over a rad 
with an ordinary watering cart. The wate! 
evaporates, leaving the westrumite as a moist 
film, which absolutely prevents the rising of 


very vehicle raised clouds of dust, the mate!!! 
0 affected the surface that several automo! !es 


at highest speed raised no dust whatever. 


-—A new system of wireless telegrap!s 


a & 


uit with a source of current of slight!y |)! 
lectromotive force, the current in the ci: 


increased from some cause. 


— While rays emitted by muscles a?" 
e the N-rays of Blondlot, A. Charpentie! 


that those from nerves differ in being «! 


y aluminum. 
——The camera records of human emot 


tained at Geneva by Dr. E. Magnin a 
Edward Flegenheimer, are of remarkable 


nd scientific value. The experiment- 
uman passions—joy, anger, fear, saduc>>. + Ps 
ve hundred photographs of the woms! 


ty 
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This “* invisible hierarchy ” is perpetually 











= JAMES M. SOLOMON, M.D., 2a Beacon St 


PILES 


All varieties of Piles—internal, 
itching bleeding, external, et:.— 
positively cured without loss of 
time, loss of blood or pain. ‘° 
knife, no anesthetic. 


Cured to Stay Cured 

We guarantee success, or money tT 
‘funded. Price for complete treatment, 
$1.50, sent anywhere by mail upo? 
receipt of price. Address 









h3 ‘Boston, Mass. 
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Poetry. 


Miscellaneous, 





on THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
OLD WAB FRIGATE, “THE 
CONSTITUTION.” 
No longer in oblivion 
Let waste despoll her form,— 
The quaint old ship whose fame was won 
Amid the battle’s storm. 


stop,—stop the loss—Time’s ceaseless growth— 
Her ancient strength restore; 

and then with masts, salls, rigging, clothe 
«Qld Ironsides’’ once more, 


Give her the likeness, through and through, 
she wore in days when she 

Was stanch, indeed, and fair, and knew 
Lo! only victory! 


Give her her guns of thundering voice, 

And certainty!——Give her 

Her flag, too, that she may rejoice, 
And feel the old heart-stir, 


As when she rode the dashing wave, 
And England’s pride laid low, 

And saved her country,—in the brave, 
Young years of long ago. 


Then anchor her safe by the town 
That lives through her today, 
And let her glorious deeds go down 


A heritage for aye! 
GEORGE NEWELL LovEJoy. 





> 


A BONG OF WINTER. 


When the fire of life burns low, 
And the darkness gathers round, 
When without is falling snow, 
For the winter wild is found,— 
Bring the wood to feed the fire, 
Let your hope as logs be cast, 
Quicken up thejueart’s desire, 
Love the future as the past! 


Time will perish with its flowers, 
Fruit will fall from off the tree; 
Dark and dreary seem the hours— 
As departs the olden glee; 
But the days march on and on 
To renewal of the spring; 
When you,think of what is gone, 
Think what future days will bring! 
WILLIAM BRUNTON. 





SUNDAY AT THE FARM. 

On Sunday mornings years ago, when but a little 
lad, 

I used to come to salt the sheep in this same field 
with dad. 

The little clouds that floated round I thought 
were bits of wool; 

Thesky was blue as’t is today and calm and 
beautiful. 


Now dad is gone, and mother, too; they lie up on 
the hill, 

Just by that clump of popple trees beyond the 
old red mill; 

For Time has Kept a-creepin’ on, and you and I 
are men, 

Aad little Robbie thinks the thoughts that I was 
thinkin’ then. 

There’s a brown thrasher in the tree that stands 
there on the knoll. 

Just hear the little tyke a-spillin’ his immortal 
soul! 

Our preacher says that man alone has got a soul, 
but yet 

What pretty critters God has made, and loves 
’em, too, I’ll bet! 


1 know the city pretty well; I lived there once a 
while, 

But I was the homesickest boy you’d meet in 
many a mile. 

The very horses on the street looked sad, it 
seemed to me. 

There wa’nt no colts a-friskin’ round nor lambs 
as I could see. 


So when in June the breezes blew across the 
prairied West, 

I packed my grip and told’em I had got enough, 
I guessed! 

Of course, there’s city folks who keep their faith 
in God and man, 

Though if they stay there all the while I don’t 
see how they can! 


We've had our troubles, wife and I, we buried 
little Dot; 

Upon that slope we made her grave—a green and 
sunny spot; 

And Death will never more to me seem terrible 
and grim, 

Since I have seen my little girl a-smilin’ up at 
him. 


And often now 1 come out here and set me down 
a spell, 

Where rustlin’ leaves and wavin’ grain seem 
whisp’rin’ “ All is well.’’ 

I wish that all who'd like to feel their dead are 
safe fronr harm 

Could «ome out here and spend with me a Sun- 
Cav at the farm. 

—F. L. Rose, in Chicago Herald. 
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THE COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSE. 
The little couutry schoolhouse—you 
Remember it; of course you do! 

Within the angle snugly set, 

Where two long yellow highways met, 

And saplings planted here and there 

About the yard, and boxed with care 

As if to typify, in turn, 

The youngsters caught and caged, to learn. 





Around the rolling pastures spread, 
With woodland patches garlanded, 
From which the breezes gladly bore 
Sly invitations to the door. 

Across the sills the bees’ soft hum 
Was mingled with the muttered sum. 
And from their covert in the vale 

In plaintive p:eading piped the quail. 


With basket and with pail equipped, 
Clear-eyed, tan cheeked and berry lipped, 
Athwart the pastures, down the road, 

They trudged to learning’s poor abode; 

The pink sunbonnet, broad-brimmed straw; 
The bare brown feet that knew no law 

Of fashion’s last; the bundled forms 

That laughed aloud at cold and storms. 


What tales the scarred desks might relate 
Of triumphs gained with book and slate! 
What lore the clapboards loose possess 

Of feats at noontime and recess! 

And do. med how oft the panes to see, 
Back up the road, and o’er the lea, 

Haste boy and girl, new worlds to find, 
The l'ttle schoolhouse left behind. 


Oh, little country school! In vain 
May crittes hold you in disdain. 
The greatest lessons that you taught 
— lot by chalk and pencil wrought. 
*$ Oped your door on fields and sky, 
So, likewise just as wide and high, 
Yousopened to the eyes of youth 
The priucipies of love and truth. 
—Youth’s Companion. 
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; BLESSING FOR THE WEARY. 
¥~ think the King of that country comes out 
om atnong His tireless host, 


And wa ks in 
‘ this world 
loved it the mosty of the weary, as if He 


" . 
T here in the dusty confusion, with eyes that 
are heavy and dim, 


€ meets a, 
'eets axain the laboring men who are look- 


F 


ing and longing for Him. 
He ¢; . 

bunts the curse of Eden, and brings them & 
le &ssing instead: 

8 4 

a hen that labor, for Jesus partakes 

reac 

€ put iy ey: 

tae His hand to their burdens, He enters 
ho e homes at night; 

Goes }yj 
of life ''s best shall have as guest the Master 


and light, 


This is tr . 
kirk Sospel of labor—ring it, ye bells of the 


The Lord of loy 


With the .¥° Came down from above, to live 


This is the ; men who work, 
‘ 2 : 
Cursed a hat He planted here in the thorp- 
Caven is bles 
i St with 
Ing of earth is toil — rest, but the bless- 


—Henry van Dyke. 





The Weakness of Henry. 


Henry Biddock lived with his sister Jane 
in the 
a Cottage that had been their home always. 
lle he would hardly be considered as a rich 
ee enry was undoubtedly well to do, and his 
was all the greater since, agreeably with 
the ancient maxim, his wants were 80 few. Be- 
ginning life ina small way, with a general dealer’s 
store, retailing everything, from Sunday clothes 
to ginger beer, Henry bad saved money and 
bought land ana houses, till the extent of his 
Possessions made him quite a considerable per- 
son in the village. He owned the half dozen 
workmen’s cottages facing the green, and the 
farm at the bottom of the road was his as well. 
Still, the regular habits of his life never varied. 
His tastes were as simple as ever, and his in- 
dustry quite as sustained as diligent. 


Sister Jane was a year or so older than Henry. 
She was a plain, honest creature, quite above the 
ordinary feminine weakness of disguising her 
age. Ifin the course of conversation the ques- 
tion of age arose, Jane would volunteer quite 
frankly—almost, indeed, exultingly—the fact that 
she was forty-seven years and five months old, 
or whatever the figure might be at the moment, 
the fractional portion of the year being invari- 
ably added with the most conscientious exact- 
hess. Jane’s age was her one source of pride. 
As a girl, she had been taught by her par- 
ents that the deference of her brother was 
due to heron account of her seniority, and, 
though Henry might ultimately attain to the 
wealth of a Croesus or the power of a Ceesar 
she was convinced that by the law of nature 
she must always be as emphatically his superior 
as forty-seven is to forty-four. When their 
parents had died, Jane had taken charge of the 
home as a matter of course, and if Henry sat 
with bis feet on the polished fender, or strayed so 
far from the path of rectitude as to smoke in the 
drawing-room, he was usually reminded of his 
offence with a fitting emphasis. In spite of her 
undeniable conversational ability, however, Jane 
had always been a careful and competent house- 
keeper, and, whether Henry was disposed to 
admit it or not, much of his prosperity was due 
to the sterling character of his watchful sister. 


At forty-seven (and five months) Jane was 
neither young nor beautiful. She ’wore spec- 
tacles, her hair was wispy and thin, and there 
was a flush upon her face which she herself at. 
tributed to chronic indigestion, and which was 
put down by the uncharitable to bottled ale. 
And yet her life had not been entirely free from 
romance. Once, indeed, she had been engaged 
to be married; but the blissful éxperience, after 
jolting for the best part of 'a month along the 
course of true love, terminated abruptly and 
without appeal on a fine Summer’s evening. 
Jane’s strong point was her ‘extremely orthodox 
piety, and on that fatal evening she had been 
shocked to hear from. her loyer’s lips the con- 
fession that on the previous day he had re- 
garded the weatherias too fine for church, and 
had gone fishing instéad, Jane almost gasped 
for very breath as this fearful blow came upon 
her. She talked to the young man as he sat 
penitently in the drawing-room—talked to him 
till he could feel his ears singing and his brain 
reeling, and confidently predicted for him un- 
happiness and failnre in this world and acute 
discomfort in the next. When, in sheer despera- 
tion, the young man made a blind dash for the 
door, Jane followed up her advantage remorse- 
lessly. She talked him across the hall, up the 
front garden, and as far down the road as she 
could reasunably expect her voice to be audible 
to the sinner in his flight. And with that moment 
Jane’s romance ended. 


Henry had come to the age of forty-tour with- 
out romance of any kind. The trouble thatisa 
long time coming, however.is generally severe 
when itis finally at hand. The new tenants who 
had just taken his farm at the bottom ‘of the 
road, Mr. and Mrs. Bates and family, were really 
very superior people, and Miss Florrie Bates 
was a really charming girl. Henry had noticed 
it on their arrival, and he had noticed the partic- 
ulars with regard to Florrie especially on several 
occasions since. At forty-four he found himself 
contemplating a new horizon. True, people 
would say there was some disparity in their ages; 
for Florrie was but twenty-one. But people 
must mind their own business. Henry was the 
sole and responsible judge of his own actions— 
and he was in love. 

Indeed, the only other consideration that 
weighed with Henry at all was—Jane. Jane was, 
to all intentsand purposes, the fly in the oint- 
ment: Florrie could not suppress the joyful tid- 
ings that she was going to be married to the rich 
Mr. Biddock. And she would write so many 
letters to him, and the letters were on such pink 
paper, with such a robust perfume, that if Jane 
did not see them as she entered the room, they 
betrayed themselves to her the first time she was 
surprised into a questioning sniff. It soon be- 
came clear to Henry that concealment was no 
longer possible, and that the dreadful ordeal of 
an explanation with Jane must be faced as 
boldly as possible. One morning, therefore, he 
paused in the middle of breakfast, and, looking 
across the table, stammered out: 

“ Jane, I’ve bin thinkin’a lot about it, and I’m 
goin’ to be married! ”’ 

Jane’s knife and fork dropped from her hands 
into her plate with a clatter. “Good ’eavens, 
’Enry!’? she gasped ‘‘ What nonsense you’re 
talkin’! ”’ 

“Nonsense or no nonsense,’ said Henry, a 
little irritated by the cold, not to say derisive, 
reception of his announcement, * that’s ’ow it is. 
I’m goin’ to bring the young lady ’ome this after- 
noon, and interdooce you.” 

Jane seemed quite dazed at the prospect. She 
sat bolt upright in her chair, looking straight be- 
fore her, with a couple of her fingers pressed 
tightly to her lips as though for fear they should 
open of their own accord and say something to 
be afterward regretted. After a moment or two 
she seemed to have found what she considered 
an appropriate comment. ‘It ses in the Scrip- 
cher,’’ she began— 

‘It ses in the Scripcher,” interrupted Henry, 
“that it ain’t good for a man to be alone.” 

“You—you ain’t alone,” faltered Jane. “ Vm 
’ere, ain’t 1? There ain’t a ome nowhere that’s 
been looked after like this ’as. ’Tisn’t as if you 
was a young man, ’Enry. You’re forty-four an’ 
eight months come the twenty-first, an’ that ain’t 
no time of life to change all your old ways an’ go 
gettin’ married. It ses in the Scripcher, ‘ Re- 
joice with the wife of thy youth,’ which is as 
much asto say that if you don’t get married 
when you're young, you’d better by ’alf keep 
single for the rest of your days. And It isn’t as 
if you was going to marry a sober, middle-aged 
party, neither. O’ I’ve ‘eard all about your 
Florrie Bates. Been a-talkin’t about it all over 
the village, so they ’ave, an’ you old enough to be 
the gal’s father. I can tell you straight out, 
’ Enry—” 

Henry, who had been growing more and more 
fidgety as the discourse proceeded, came to the 
boiling point at last. Springing to his feet and 
kicking his chair away, petulantly, he said: 

That’s quite enough, Jane. I know what I’m 
about, an’ I’ve got something better to do than 
sit ere an’ be jawed at. I’m goin’ down to the 
shop, an’ at tea time I’m goin’ to bring Florrie 
down ’ere. You've got nothin’ to worry about. 
You’ll be looked after all right.” 

“Looked after?” echoed Jane. “ What d’ye 

an?” 
a *ang it all!’ said Henry, “you can’t expect 
to stay an’ keep ’ouse for me when I’m married. 
It ain’t likely Mrs. B. would put up witn that. 
But don’t you worry about it. You'll be looked 
after all right.” And then Henry, apprehensive 
of a stormy turn in the conversation that he 
lacked the courage to face, snatched up his hat 
nt out. 
onl o’cloc: Henry, with Miss Bates on his 
arm, came proudly down the road. After the 
little breeze of the morning, Henry was rather 
glad to think that he would not have to face 
Jane’s wrath alone. For himself, he could see 
no reason why Jane should not remain in the old 
home with them, but Miss Bates scouted the 
motion. “It was not,” she said with superb 
hauteur, “her idea of being mistress in her 
own house.” And Henry, carried away by 
his infatuation, argued that Miss Bates 
must be right, and any reluctance on the part of 
Jane to concur in the arrangement would be un- 
reasonable and unseemly. Miss Bates had cheer- 
fully volunteered to relieve Henry of the painful 
duty of making Jane’s position clear to her, and 
there was every promise that the clearness 
would not be under-accentuated. It was agreed 





between herself and iHenry, however, that he 
should throw in a remark from time to time in 
order to make the statement of the case more 
convincing and more completely authoritative. 

Henry rang the bell, and Jane opened the 
street door. As an actual matter of fact Jane 
had anxiously watched the approach of the 
couple from her position behind the window 
curtain in the drawing-room; but her dignity de- 
manded that she should wait for the bell to ring. 
Henry was all smiles, Miss Bates, a pretty girl 
with sparkling eyes and dimpled cheeks, was 
frigidity itself. Jane noticed that she had kid 
gloves on. Your buttons,too. Jane had always 
regarded cotton gloves as the correct wear for 
sober-minded and God-fearing young women. 
There was also a dainty rustle about Miss Bates 
as she walked into the drawing-room. This, of 
course, cannot be explained except by the re- 
mark that Jane made to herself as she heard the 
Tustling. ‘Silk, ’ll be bound! ” she said. 

At the tea table there was an awkward silence 
for some time, broken only by Miss Bates’ ad- 
monition to Henry that he musn’t pour his tea 
out into his saucer, as it wasn’t manners, and 
her explanation to Jane that she would eat her 
cake without taking off her gloves, as you didn’t 
take off your, gloves rowadays in good society. 
Jane scowled, but Henry smilingly nodded his 
approval. In his mind’s eye he could see him- 
self already mixing with the peerage on terms 
of pleasing equality. For the greater part of 
the time, Miss Bates looked searchingly round 
the room at the old-fashioned furniture and dec- 
orations, while Jane followed her every glance 
as if prepared to defend the house from any and 
all outside criticism. Finally, Miss Bates spoke, 
and at her first words Jane sat back in her chair 
and pressed her two fingers on her lips as a 
measure of prudence. 

**I don’t think much of the way the furniture’s 
arranged, Miss Biddock,’’ she said, with a su- 
perior cur! of the lip. ‘I should ’ave put those 
two vawses on the mantelshelf, and I wonder 
you don’t tie a few bits of ribbon on the chairs to 
make ’em look stylish. It’s quite the rage in so- 
ciety now. I shouldn’t ’ave that gran’father’s 
clock so close to the window; what do you think, 
*Enry, dear?” 

Henry, thus appealed to, said the clock should 
he moved to whatever part of the room Florrie 
might choose. Jane remained dumb. The things 
she had to say were not to be readily rendered 
into polite English, and she kept her lips closed 
with her fingers, and looked at each piece of 
furniture steadily as its turn came for criticism. 
The grandfather’s clock had always stood by the 
window because that was the place that Jane’s 
mother had decided upon for it. Men do not 
think of these things; but to women, and espe- 
cially to women who are alone, as Jane felt her- 
self to be then, these little spots.of mother’s 
choosing are holy ground. All the things that 
Miss Bates decided to rearrange Were standing 
where they had stood for forty years, and the 
bare suggestion to change their places now 
seemed like sacrilege. 

Presently Miss Bates came to the object of her 
call. Looking at, Jane with a patronizing smile, 
she inquired: 

“* Well, what shall you do when we’re married? 
We shan’t be able to ’ave you ’ere, you know, 
though, of course, ’Enry will make some sort of a 
provision for you.” 

* Quite so, quite so,” acquiesced Henry, in ac- 
cordance with the prearranged compact; and.as 
he spoke he kept his gaze on the ceiling for fear 
Jane should catch his eye, and address him per- 
sonally and voluminously. 

**T shall wait here until my brother turns me 
out,” said Jane, in a tonethat was a“*mixture of 
pathos and defiance. “It ses in the Scrip- 
cher—” 

‘*Yes, we know all about that,” interrupted 
Miss Bates. ‘‘But when I’m married I’m goin’ 
to bemissisin my own ’ouse. And there ain’t 
room for the two of us.” 

‘“*Ardly,” acquiesced Henry, as before. 

1 was ’ere first,’ said Jane, doggedly. 

“Why don’t you be_ reasonable about it, 
Jane?” began Henry. ‘ You must ha’ got sense 
enough to;see—”’ 

** You leave ’er to me,’’ interrupted Miss Bates, 
turning upon Henry with a rather unexpected 
sharpness. “I can fight my own battles.” 

A quiet smile flickered across Jane’s lips. *‘1 
*ope,’”’ she said, in her best and most conclusive 
style, ‘‘ that my brother will never ’ave no cause 
to repentof ’is marriage.” 

“ What d’you mean?” inquired Miss Bates, 
starting to her feet and turning crimson. 

“It says in the Scripcher,”’ said Jane, speak 
ing firmly and deliberately, “ that it’s better to 
live alone at the top of the ’ouse, than downstairs 
with abrawlin’ woman.” 

“Did you ’ear that, ’Enry?” gasped Miss 
Bates, controlling herself with difficulty. ‘ Are 
you goin’to stand by and see me spoke to like 
this? Don’t stay there like a stuffed pig. What 
’ave you got to say?” 

For the moment it was clear that Henry had 
nothing to say. He rubbed the side of his head 
and looked puzzled; and Jane, seeing a chance to 
take up the conversation, improved upon it ac- 
cordingly. 

“*Enry ain’t used to bein’ flew at, young 
woman,” she said. ‘*’E’s lived a quiet, peaceful 
life ’ere for over forty years, and ’e’s new to your 
kind o’ company. Likewise, when yuu’re in the 
pr of people as was grown up before you 
was born, you should bear yourself accordin’. It 
saysin the Scripcher that the younger should 
submit to the elder, and ’Enry’s old enough to be 
your father, ard you there talkin’ to ’im as if he 
was your equal. ’Enry’s my brother, an’ e’s 
worth fifty o’ you, an’ the sooner you find it out 
the better for both of you! ”’ 

Miss Bates, white with anger, stamped her 
foot. “ Well?” she said, turning to Henry; and, 
as Henry still paused to find a suitable remark, 
she continued: “ I’m not used to bein’ talked to 
like this, so I tell you, straight. We can’t go on 
without some understandin’. It’s either your 
sister or me. Which is it?” 

Henry heaved a deep sigh, and looked first at 
his sister and then at the fascinating Miss Bates. 
Then he walked across the room and for th 
first time in twenty-five years he kissed Jane 
softly on the cheek. 

* [’m sorry this ’as’appened, Jane,” he said, 
quietly ; ‘‘ but it’s all over now, and 1’m glad.” 

Miss Bates, tossing her head haughtily, in 
dulged in a hysterical laugh and stalked out of- 
the house, carefully slamming the street door 
behind her with all the force she could muster.— 
Arnold Golsworthy, in Black and White. 


Doutb’s Department. 


WINTER BIBDS. 
I watch them from my window, 
While winds so keenly blow ; 
How merrily they twitter 
And revel in the snow! 
In brown and ruffied feathers 
They dot the white around, 
And not one moping comrade 
Among the lot I’ve found. 


“‘Oheep! Cheep!” their tiny voices 
Seem thankfully to say: 

** A blessing to the Giver 
We sing upon our way. 

Though skies are dull and stormy, 
To sigh would never do; 

For He who sends the winter 

Will send the summer, too.” 


Ab! may I be as cheerful 
As yonder winter birds, 
Through Ills and petty crosses, 
With no repining words! 
So, teaching me this lesson, 
Away, away they go, 
And leave their tiny footprints 
In stars upon the snow. 
—Scholars’ Magazine. 
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Midshipmen Too Apt a Pupil. 


The late Rear Admiral Daniel Ammen, who 
asa boy was a schoolmate with General Grant 
fn Ohlo and who was appointed to the 
Naval Academy on the same day that young 
Grant was appointed an army cadet, was 
known among hie fellows in the service as 
“she indefatigable student of science.” He 
invented many improvements of more or less 
value to the service. He also attained as much 
prominence as any man whose name has been 
connected with the trans-isthmian canal ques- 
tion, for he was commander of one of the naval 





surveying expeditions in. 1866, and. personally 
plotted the course for the proposed canal from 


Greytown to Lake Nicaragua. He also designed 
the Katahdin, known as the Ammen ram, but 
which bas not yet shown her value as a war 

An amusing story is told of him in connection 
with one of his fads of keeping a record with a 
pedometer of the distance he would traverse, 
whether on duty on board ship or on shore for ex- 
ercise. While only a lieutenant and a watch 
officer on.one of the wooden ships of the early 
days, he had a young midshipman, George Bige- 
low, as a junior watch officer, whose duty was to 
look after the forward part of the ship. His 
slack attention to duty caused young Ammen to 
suspect him of going to sleep on watch or sitting 
down on the gun, carriage instead of keeping his 
eye on the crew on deck and below. 

80 one night Ammen said to the “ middy,” as 
he displayed the pedometer, “ Did you ever try 
one of these instruments? ” 

Bigelow had not only never tried-one, but he 
had never before seen a pedometer, which fact 
headmitted. Then Ammen continued: 

“Itis an instrument that notes the number of 
movements of the ship, either rolling or pitching, 
ay given time. Put it into your pocket and test 
At the end of the four-hour watch Ammen 
asked for the pedometer, and as he looked at it 
he savagely remarked: 

“ Mr. Bigelow, you are not an, efficient officer, 
sir; you’ve neglected your duties, sir, for I find 
that you’ve not walked as much as a half-mile. 
You should not have spent so much time sitting 
down on the gun-carriage, sir. [’ve a mind to re- 
port you to the captain, sir, but I'll be lenient 
with you this time, sir.” 

The next time the two officers were on -watch 
together. Ammen gave Bigelow the pedometer 
for another test. But Bigelow was determined 
not to be fooled again, so he went forward, took 
@ seat under the forecastle, and ther, with the 
little telltale instrument in his hand, he waved it 
quickly back ana forth after the motion of walk- 
ing, but ata swifter pace. At the end of four 
hours he reported to Ammen, and as the latter 
took the pedometer in his hand and glanced at it 
he said in a more serious tone: 

**I see you are improving, you’re improving 
sir; you’ve walked just twenty-four miles and 
fifteen feet, a most remarkable distance in four 
hours on the deck of a ship with a turn at less 
than fifty feet each time.” 
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Flowers of Prey. 

Probably in some respects the most surprising 
result of late entdémological exploration is the 
discovery of sembiances of orchidaceous flowers 
endowed with animal life and voracious carniv- 
orous appetites, that seize and incontinently 
devour insect vegetarians which, allured by their 
form and color, incautiously alight upon them. 
These flower insects belong to the curious fam- 
ily Mantids, of which we have a well-known 
member in our Southern states, Phasmomantie 
oarolina, commonly called “praying mantis,” 
thoughif the first part of the na was spelled 
with an “oe” instead of an ‘‘a,” i€ would be far 
more appropriate, since no known Insect is more 
bloodthirsty and destructive of smaller and 
weaker individuals belonging to its class. Its 
form is characteristic of its predatory habits. 
The mantis is really a four-legged insect, for the 
fore limbs are so modified that they cannot 
under any circumstances be used in walking and 
are no more properly termed legs than would be 
the;arms of menor the wings of birds. They are, 
infact, the natural weapons of the insect, and are 
used for nothing else than fighting and for cap- 
turing prey. 

An insect discovered by Wood Mason masquer- 
ades sometimes as pink aud at others as a white 
orchid. The whole flower insect is either con- 
spicuously white or of aresplendent pink color, 
and both in color and form perfectly imitates a 
flower. The loweror apparently anterior petal 
of an orchidaceous blossom, the labellum, often 
of avery curious shape, is represented by the 
abdomen of the insect, while the parts which 
might be taken regarding it as an insect, for its 
wings, are actually the femurs of the two pairs of 
posterior limbs, so greatly expanded, flattened 
and shaped in such manner as to represent the 
remaining petals of the flower. As the mantis 
rests, head downward, amid the stems and leaves 
of a plant, the forelegs drawn in so that they can- 
not be seen, the thighs of the two hind ones 
radiating out on each side, and the thorax and 
the abdomen raised at right angles to each other, 
the insect might easily at first sight deceive more 
discriminating entomologists than the honey 
seekers that settle upon it. 

An allied species exactly resembling a pink 
orchid, is mentioned by Dr. Wallace, un the 
authority of Sir Charles Dilke, as inhabiting 
Java. Its specialty is alluring and capturing 
butterflies. The expected guest having arrived, 
the seeming feast spread out for his delectation 
arises and devours him. 

Prof. 8S. Kurz, while at Pegu, in lower Burmah, 
saw what he supposed to be an orchid of a spe- 
cles unfamiliar to him, but upon examination 
found it to be a mantis of the genus Gongylus. 
As is common with the habit of its kind when 
alighting upon a plant, it hung head downward, 
exposing the under surface to view, sometimes 
motionless, and sometimes swaying gently like a 
flower touched by gentle zepbyrs. A bright, 
violet-blue dilation of the thorax, in front of 
which its forelogs, banded violet and black, ex- 
tended like petals, simulated the corolla of a 
papilionaceous flower so perfectly as to deceive 
the eyes of a practiced botanist. 

A whole tribe of spiders, members of the 
Thomisade@ family, living in flower cups, assume 
the colors and markings of the flowers in which 
they lie in wait for victims. 

Brazilian birds, fly-catchers, display a brill- 
tantly colored crest easily mistaken for a flower 
cup. Insects, attracted by what appears to be a 
freshly opened blossom, furnish the birds with 
food. An Asiatic lizard is entirely colored like 
the surface of the desert plains where It lives, 
except that at each angle of the mouth blooms a 
brilliant red folding of the flesh exactly resem- 
bling a little flower that grows in the sand. In- 
sects lured by the seeming flower are inconti- 
nently disillusioned when they settle upon it.— 
Scientific American. 


Three In One. 


A farmer living not far from Philadelphia sent 
toan employment agency in that city for a farm 
hand. The agency notified the farmer that one 
William Collins would arrive at his place the fol- 
lowing morning in time for breakfast. William 
arrived as promised and in excellent season, but 
was not quite early enough to assist with the 
milking. He was about seven feet tall and slim 
as a hay-fork. 

When he took his seat at the breakfast-table 
andreally got action on the family laid down 
their knives and forks and stared. It was evi- 
dent that William had missed several meals 
before he arrived, for he put away everything in 
sight. 

‘ Perhaps you had better eat your —_ too 

here,” suggested the farmer sar- 
we siy oh sheorves his new hand looking 
wistfully at the empty plates. 

“* Maybe it would be # good idea,” said William 
in a pleased tone. 

The farmer’s wife cooked more food and 
placed it before him. His dinner disappeared 
with the same rapidity as had his breakfast. But 
when he had finished he made no motion to leave 
the table. 

“Probably you could eat your supper now 
also,” said the farmer, whose amazement had 
given place to wrath. 

“J'm sure of it,” answered William, and he 
waited contentedly until the farmer’s wife 
cooked and set before him his supper. When 
this, likewise, was gone the farmer said per- 
emptorily, “ Now get to work as fast as you 
can.” 

“Qh, no,” said William, as he arose leisurely 
from the table, ‘“‘I never work after supper.”— 
Caroline Lockhart, ir January Lipp!>cott’s. 


Brilliants. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives. 
—George Herbert. 


Then vex me not with chiding. Let me be, 
1 must be glad and grateful to the end. 
I grudge you not your cold and darkness—me 
The powers of light befriend. 
' —Celia Thaxter. 


Man, what to thee is fame or pelf 




















When thou dosf own the evening stars! 


Let all thy glory be to win 
The struggles that arise within— 
Oh, rather master of thyself 
Than victér of a thousand wars! 
—Daniel Kelley, in Lippineott’s. 


Ho! for the end of the rainbow, 
Ho! for the pot of gold. 

We'll journey along 

With a smile and a song 
And we’ll hark to the stories of old. 


Ho! for the end of the rainbow, 
With hearts that are stout and strong! 
Though the gold we miss 
We have had the bliss 
Of the smile and the story and song. 
be — Washington Star. 


* Red are the roses she wears in her cheek, 
Red are the soft lips, that gladly enclose 
White pearly teeth—the pure portals of prayer— 
Through which her white soul’s expression 
sweet flows. 


“Bright is the angel-look in her dear face, 

Happy is the sunshine gay in her eyes mild— 

O, there is nothing in all the wide world 

Like the‘pure innocent heart of a child! ” 
—William J. Fischer. 





The sun has get, 
So bas my heart past hope’s horizon fled. 
‘The sun has set— 
Yet, on the morrow will it fail ascent? 
Hearts out of darkness rise again, I know, 
But oh, we dread the night, my heart and I, 
We dread the night! 
—— Barton Pitman, in Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 
Lord, thou needest not, I know, 
Service such as I cau bring, 
Yet I long-te prove and show 
Full allegiance to my King. 
Thou an honor art to me; 
Let me be a praise to thee. 
—F. R. Havergal. 


Gems of Thougbt. 


.--- Language isthe amber in which a thousand 
precious and subtle thoughts have been safely 
embedded and ;preserved.—Archbishop Trench. 
.---If we show the Lord’s death at Communion 
we must show the Lord’s life in the world.—Malt- 
bie D. Babcock. q 

.---“‘ A good life keeps off wrinkles.” 
.---Cheered by the presence of God, I will do 
at the moment without anxiety, according to the 
strength which He shall give me, the work that 
His providence assigns me. I will leave the 
rest: it is not my affair.—Fenelon. 

...-He who comes up to his own idea of great- 
ness must always have had a very low standard 
of it in his mind.—Ruskin. 

.--- There is only one work on the evidences of 
Christianity that whol'y satisfies any one—a 
work which defies the most ingenious criticism 
and the most skillful logic. It is said to be 
scarce, if not indeed very scarce, but we have 
met with it here and there. It is from five to six 
feet of humanity living a Christlike life.—Mark 
Guy Pearse. 

.---A fool always wants to shorten space and 
time; a wise man wants to lengthen both.— 
Ruskin. 

..--‘‘ Affairs must suffer when recreatlon is 
preferred to business.” 

.---The effective life and the receptive life are 
one. Nosweep of aim that does some work for 
(,od but harvests also some more oi the truth of 
God and sweeps it into the treasury of the life.— 
Phillips Brooks. 

.--- To conquer our own fancies, our own lusts, 
and our ambition in the sacred name of duty, 
this itis to be truly brave and truly strong.— 
Charles Kingsley. 

...-Patience and resignation are the pillars of 
human peace on earth.—Young. 

.---Goodness is beauty in its best estate.—Mar- 
lowe. 

.--- Have you ever known what it is to be en- 
couraged to do right, not by being told to do so, 
but by being near a man stronger than yourself, 
whose mere presence helped you so that you 
were the stronger man because he was there? 
There are men living today on the strength of 
other men.—R. J.Campbell. 


Historical. 


—In St. Paul’s Church yard, New York, 
sleeps an early victim of the ‘“‘ code of honor ”— 
young George J. Eaeker, “ who departed this 
life on the twenty-fourth day of January, 1804, 
aged twenty-six years.” He was challenged the 
year before by Philip Hamilton, who had died as 
the result of the duel. Young Eaeker died the 
following year from grief over the affair, now 
just one hundred years ago. The duel was the 
result of remarks made by Hamilton while 
Eaeker was escorting a young woman friend 
of his at a place of public entertain- 
ment, when they met Hamilton and a com- 
panion by the name of Price, who, some said, 
were in a convivial mood. The first duel in 
Boston was fought by boys of twenty years of 
age. Henry Phillips and Benjamin Woodbridge 
quarreled over cards; then met on the Common 
and fought with small swords. Woodbridge was 
wounded and died the same day. Phillips was 
conveyed by his brother, Gilman, and Peter 
Faneuil in a British man-of-war to France, where 
he died within a year from grief for his friend. 
He sleeps in the old, histuric Granary Burying 
Ground, with Boston’s first mayor, John Phillips: 

——The Stuart papers, one of the most pre- 
cious possessions of King Edward, were found 
lyingin a garret by an outlaw, upon whose head 
the British government had set a price, who 
bought them for a paltry sum as a heap of 
tradesmen’s bills, and afterward ended a miser- 
able life by strangling himself in a London tav- 
ern. But for this tragedy of a life these priceless 
volumes in the King’s library would doubtless 
have perished unknown. 

——The credit for the inception of the Coast 
Survey is divided among various persons, says 
Scribner’s, though it would appear to have early 
enlisted theinterest of President Jefferson and 
Secretary Gallatin, and to have been powerfully 
stimulated by the arrival in this country of 
Ferdinand Rudolph Hassler, a Swiss, who vir- 
tually made the plans upon which the subsequent 
operations of this survey were prosecuted. The 
survey dates its origin from an act of Congress 
passed in 1807 for surveying the coasts of the 
United States. It had a checkered and some- 
what intermittent career until 1832 when it was 
reorganized, though its control has from time to 
time alternated between various departments. 
It was attached to the Navy Department for a 
brief period; then for many years it was under 
the Treasury, and by act of Congress of this year 
has been transferred to the new Department of 
Commerce. 

—Perhaps the oldest relic in London of a 
medieval kitchen is at Westminster Abbey, 
though little remains to indicate it save the rub- 
ble flooring, the buttery hatch and an adjoining 
cellar, now the handsome dining hall of Canon 
Wilberforce. The monk who acted as kitcbener 
or refectorian had a responsibility as great as 
any hotel manager or chef in these days. For 
among his fellow monks, to say nothing of the 
pensioners, were critics as keen as any among 
the world-famed diners of tuday. Yet the Abbey 
kitchen was scarcely more elaborate than any 
one of those which linger on in the remote cot- 
tages of the rough Cornish coast or on che York- 
shire moors, where the entire cooking of the 
family is done on a flat hearth, with no other 
fuel than turf, or peat or twigs. The “ broth 
pot ” hangs from a craae or stands on a tripod, 
and is most accommodating in its uses. Would 
you make bread? Lay the dough on a clean iron 
plate and invert the broth pot over it; then heap 
up all round it your lighted turf or wood. 


Curious Facts. 


—tThe largest room in the world, under on 
roof and unbroken pillars, is at St. Petersburg. 
It is 620 feet long and 150 feet in breadth. By day- 
lightit is used for military displays, and a whole 
battalion can completely maneuver in it. By 
night twenty thousand wax tapers give it a 
heautiful appearance. The roof isa single arch 
of iron. 

——Enmigration from the Turkish empire is for- 
bidden. No man or woman is permitted to leave 
a Turkish port without a tschera.or permit, 
which must be obtained from the police authori- 
| ties, and under the general instructions and pol- 
































icy of the Turkish government tscheras cannot 
be issued to subjects of the Sultan. 


si 
agency of a hot iron is to braid it in three 


others up toward the roots. Pin it into lace 
and allow it to remain so over night. When you 
eomb it out in the morning you will find it has 
ppstoes be or b pesto nar waves.” 

—— New En still retains her pre-eminence 
in the boot and shoe industry, but = of her 
six States, including Maine, rank lower in the 
comparative value of their product than they did 
twenty years ago, while of the others only Ver- 
mont has made a gain in comparative rank. 

——As twilight approaches a garden filled with 
brilliant flowers the red flowers will first lose 
their gorgeous color as the light diminishes, and 
then the grass and leaves will appear grayish. 
The last flowers to part with their {distinctive 
color—white flowers being left out of the account 
—Wwill be the blue or violet ones. This fact is 
useful to such insects as, in order to avoid their 
enemies, visit wild flowers in the twilight. 














Home Dressmaking. 
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4653 Tucked Watst, eaShint, 28802 > 
<2 to 40 bust. waist. 4 





"Tucked Waist. 4653. 
To Be Made With Double or Bishop Sleeves and 
With or Without the Fitted Lining. 


The waist is made over a fitted foundation that can 


be used or omitted as mater’ 
consists of fronts, + gow ghee agg: oppo 


back and ves 
front is without fullness, but both pe Boa coon 
forn: folds below the tucks, and the fronts blouse be- 
comingly over the belt. The sleeves can be in bell 
shape, tucked above the elbows, over full soft puffs 
or in bishop style, and are finished at the wrists with 
novel cuffs. At the neck is a stock with a pretty 
pointed cravat that is crossed at the centre front. 
The quantity of material required forthe medium 
size 1s 53 yards 21 inches wide, 5§ yards 277 inches wide 
or 3} yards 44 inches wide, with 13 yards of chiffon‘for 
— when double sleeves are used. 
pattern, 4653, is cut 
—  eetewa in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 





Sectional Tucked Skirt Having 8 
Lower Edges. 4654 hha 
The skirt consists of the three ortions. 
which are straight at the lower or The pn 
portion is left plain at the front, but is tueked at 
sides and back, while the centre and lower portions 
are gathered at their upper edges. Each section is 
finished with a hem, and beneath those of the upper 
and centre portions the joinings are made. When 
preferred the tucks at the belt can be omitted and 
the fullness arranged in gathers. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is ll yards 21 inches wide, 8§ yards 27 inches wide 
5@ yards 44 inches wide or 43 yards 52 inches wide. 
The pattern, 4¢54, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30-inch waist measure. 








4655 Boy's Knicker- : 


bocker Suit, 4666 B'ouse or Shirt 
41010 yrs. Waist, 32 to 40 bust. 


Boys’ Blouse Knickerbocker Suit. 4655. 

The suit consists of blouse and knickerbockers. 
The blouse is shaped by means of shoulder and under- 
arm seams and finished with tucks at the front, which 
give the effect of a wide box plait, while its lower 
edge is drawn up by means of elastic inserted in the 
hein. The sleeves are box-plaited and finished with 
straight cuffs. At the neck is a turn-over collar. The 
knickerbockers are the regulation ones that are 
opened at the sides and drawn up by means of elastic 
beneath the knees. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 3j yards 27 inches wide, 24 yards 44 
ipches wide or 23 yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4655, is cut in sizes for boys of 4,6, 8 
and 10 years of age. 





Blouse or Shirt Waist. 4656. 

The waist is made with fronts and back, all of 
which are laid in box plaits that extend for its entire 
length, the closing being made beneath the plait at 
the centre front. Over the waist is arranged the 
shaped yoke, whose points extend well down over 
the blouse. The sleeves are in bishop style, but are 
fuller below the elbows than above, and are finished 
with cuffs shaped to match the yoke. At the neck is 
a novel stock which is admirable both for this special 
waist, and as a model for the odd collars of which no 
woman ever yet had too many. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4§ yards 27 inches wide, 44 yard 32 inches wide 
or 2g yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4656, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 36 
and 40-inch bust measure. 











4667 Seven Gored ep 
Walking Skirt, 4668 Fitted Coat, 
22 to 30 waist, 32 to 40 bust. 


Seven-Gored Walking Skirt. 4657. 

This shirt is cut in seven gores each one shaped to 
widen below the knees. Its upper edge can be fin- 
ished with a beltor cut on dip outline and under 
faced oy bound as may be preferred. When inverted 
plaits are usea they can be either stitched or pressed 
flat, the opening being made at the centre or beneath 
the plait as preferred; but when the shirrings are 
used the opening is made at the centre seam, the 
closing being made invisibly over a deep under-lap. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 8§ yards 2] inches wide, 63 yards 27 inches 
wide, 33 yards yards 44 inches wide or 3} yards 52 
inches wide. 

The pattern, 4657, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30-inch waist measure. 





Fitted Coat. 4658. 

Plain coats are essentially smart and are shown 
among the latest designs. This one is equally adapte 
to the costume and to the separate wrap and to a 
the materials used for purposes of thejsort, but is 
shown in tan-colored covert cloth stitched with corti- 
cell: silk. The long lines, produced by the seams 
which extend to the shoulders at both front and 
back, giveasiender effect to the figure,as well as 
provide for a perfect fit, while the severe tailor finish 
18 essentially chic and smart. 

The coat is made with fronts, side-fronts, backs, 
side-backs and under-arm gores and is finished at the 
neck with the regulation collar and lapels. The 
sleeves are made in coat style|with two seams and 
are finished with roll-over cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 8 yards 27 inches wide, 2j yards 44 inches wide 
or 2 yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4058, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure, 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue o> 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address Massac® “ETTS PLCUGH- 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Trotting the Horse Down Hill. 


Many drivers think that the horse should 
trot down hill, because the load does rot 
pull back upon him and apparently cannot 
understand the philosophy that would do 
otherwise, says Prairie Farmer. To trot 
when there is a heavy load pulling back on 
the traces is exhaustive to the horse’s mus- 
cular energy. T'rotting down hill, especially 
with a load in addition to its weight push- 
ing down upon him, is far worse. The 
former, if not carried to excess, will be read- 
ily regained by the aid of alittle rest and 
nourishment, but the latter jars and jams 
the shoulders, weakens the tendons and 
springs the knees, and may even bring on 








puralysis of the nerves and muscles. The 
horse left to its own inclination will slacken © 
its pace when it comes to a decided down | 
grade and will go carefully down the hill, 
unless it has been trained to a different 
habit under spur of the whip. If it is neces- 
sary, for some reason, to drive fast down | 
hill, pnt on the brake to at least prevent 
the wagon pushing on the horse; if it can 
be made to draw a little on the traces it 
will help materially to lessen the injurious 


effects. 
—————“-({ +— - - —__— 


Raising Heavy Horses. 
A few years ago, when farmers were all 
raising a greater or less number of colts on 
the farm, conditions became such that there 


was a great oversupply, and naturally prices | 


were f.rced down. Weare now confronted 
with another proposition. The raising of 
colts is now the exception, rather than the 
rule, on too many farms, and we now have a 
good and growing market for good draft 
horses. There are few farmers who could 
not raise one or more colts each year, and 
derive profit by so doing. 

With draft colts, they can be put to light 
work on our farms and be useful as well as 
profitable. By raising a few colts we can 
sell off the older horses when they get toa 
marketable age, and by so doing keep a 
young class of horses that are continually 
improving year by year. 

The brood mare should get plenty of ex- 
ercise at all times. It is the nature of the 
horse to be out in theair and in motion a 
great deal of the time. Perhapsthere is no 
better way of exercising draft brood mares 
than to keep them at light, steady work, or, 
if we have no work for them, as is often 
the case during the winter months, they 
should have the range of a large field, or 
the whole farm would be better, where they 
get ample exercise and plenty of pure air. 
Horses may be kept out in this way, even 
in quite cold weather, without appearing to 
suffer any inconvenience. 

As foaling time approaches, let the feed 
be loosening in character, and do not 
change the condition of the mares to any 
considerable extent. If they have been in 
the habit of working, it is safe to keep them 
working right up to foaling time.—L. P. 
Martiny, North Freedom, Wis. 

‘ 





The Percheron. pratt Horse. 


In the establishment of this French breed 
of draft horses that guiding idéal Has been 
to develop an active and @ lé type of 
draft horses suited for drawing loads at a 
rapid pace. The degree fo which weight is 
desirable in the modern draft horge has re- 
sulted in the production of a heavier type 
with these characteristics yet in evidence. 

The modern type of this breed is short 
legged, compactly’ and stoutly built. The 
representatives which best exemplify the 
type show an active temperament, intelli- 
gent heads, short, full crested necks, with 
deep body and wide croup. To meet the 
requirements of their patrons they must 
possess with this abundance of quality, at- 
tractive style and active movement. The 
modern type shows a difference from the 
original in being black in color and some- 
what closer to the ground than those first 
imported. 

The original gray Percheron had for its 
peculiar characteristics an unusual com- 
bination of strength and active agtion, with 
style and endurance. They had an abun- 
dance of style, with round bodies and an 
exceptional quality of bone. The highest 
type of this breed in the present show rings 
should be typical of an active draft horse 
with the quality and the substance to justify 
durability. To serve this purpose to the 
fullest extent the necessity of regular and 
straight action with prope set limbs 
should not be a secondary congideration in 
any showring, and in the ming of the judge 
no amount of flashy action qyd toppiness 
should be allowed to overjglance these 
features. The weight that is necessary in 
representatives of this breed should be 
made up of a desirable quality of bone with 
muscle in those parts where real strength 
resides, and not by adevelopment in regions 
that have little to do with pulling power. 
—J. A. Craig. 





er 

Annually, in London, a public exhibition 
of work horses is held in Regent’s Park. 
The horses, groomed to the last hair, their 
manes and tails decorated with gay ribbons, 
their harness clean and bright, and carts, 
wagons and drays all spick an d span, are in 
spected at the gates by veterinary surgeons, 
and if they pass there are reviewed by 
street department and other city officers, 
and the drivers of the best-cared-for horses 
are awarded substantial money prizes. 
This annual ceremony is believed to have 
great influence in the direction of humane 
treatment of the animals which work in the 
streets in London. 

In hia advice to novices Ware, the well- 
known horseman, criticises harshly the 
** monkey-on-a-stick ’’ position which has 
recently become fashionable among drivers— 
and with good reason. ‘Sit squarely down 
on your seat or cushion,’”’ he says,“‘ not on the 
endlof your spine, with your feet stuck out in 
front as if rowing a boat, but upright and 
with the legs forming an angle at the base 
of the spine, which will make you, for com- 
tort’s sake, hollow your back, and which 
position, in turn, will give you a ‘feel’ to 
wrist, forearm and hand which you never 
knew before.”’? What could be clearer than 
this? 


Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The whirlwind of proposed good roads 
legislation continues. In the last ten days 
five new good roads bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress, one by Representative 
Brownlow, somewhat modifying his origi- 
nal bill, another by Senator Latimer of South 
Carolina, another by Senator Gallinger of 
New Hampshire and another one by Repre- 
sentative Currier of New Hampshire. Each 
of these bills appropriates $24,000,000 and 
provides for a Bureau of Public Highways, 
the terms ot the bills being slightly differ- 
ent. Representative Maddox of Georgia 
has brought forward a unique measure to 
distribute the ‘‘ surplus”’ in the treasury, 
not exceeding $25,000,000, among the various 
States and Territories on a basis of popula- 
tion for the improvement of their postal 
toads. The money is to be turned over to 
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to make annual reports to Congress. 

This may be popularly endorsed as a 
good means of disposing of any surplus, 
but the lack of authority given by the bill 
to the Federal government to supervise 
such road construction is believed to be a 
fatal defect: Some of the States would un- 
doubtedly make good use of the money 
turned over to them, while some others 
might not. 

The Department of Agriculture is about 
to issue a bulletin containing an article on 
the ** Keeping Quality of Butter.”” Butter 
spoils by reason of the work of microscopic 
organisms, and the problem, it is stated, is 
to exclude them or destroy them when they 
are present.. The article says: ‘‘ Butter 
makers understand pretty well that pasteuri- 
zation is often of very great value in mak- 
ing butter. But why pasteurize the milk or 
cream and then wash the butter with dirty, 
germ-laden water?’ and notes a test made 
at the Government Iowa station - upon 
ripened cream, which was divided into two 
equal parts. One lot was churned and the 
butter washed with ordinary well water; 
the other lot was washed with water boiled 
and cooled. The latter butter kept very 
much longer than the butter washed with 
unboiled water. By pasteurizing the cream, 
as well as the wash water, it was found that 
the keeping quality of the butter was still 
more improved. When the butter made 
from unpasteurized cream, washed with 
ordinary water, kapt thirty-four days, the 
butter made from pasteurized cream and 
washed with boiled water kept seventy-five 
days. The.estimated cost of pasteurizing 
both the milk and the wash water is one 
cent per pound of butter produced. 


The work of the Department of Agri- 
culwure which promises the most to the 
American farmer is the improvement of the 
products he now grows or the introduction 
of new products to favorably displace them. 
Excellent work is being done in the breed- 
ing up and improvement of American farm 
plants and animals, but undoubtedly of more 
importance are the agricultural explorations 
being made in foreign lands and the 
procurement of new plants and seeds. In 
this connection Barbour Lathrop has, dur- 
ing the past seven or eight years, done the 
country a service, carried forward a plan 
likely to be of more real benefit to the 
country than almost any other philan- 
thropic scheme of the day. He has 
at the expense of his own pocket and 
time explored the remote corners of the 
world in search of agricultural products 
which might be of use in the upbuilding of 
American farming. Although this plan has 
been pursued purely as a private undertak- 
ing and for Mr. Lathrop’s personal gratifica- 
tion, he has gone about it in the most 
systematic manner, associating with,him a 
brilliant young botanist and linguist, ‘and 
arranged with the Department of Agricult- 
ure to distribute the seeds and plants which 
he has found and purchased at a cost of 
thousands of dollars. The department, 
through its various agencies in different 
parts of the country, is in a position to give 
the most thorough and exhaustive tests to 
the strange things which have been sent in 
by Mr. Lathrop from Europe, Asia, Africa 
and the islands, things often unheard of in 
this country, but which have been grown as 
staple crops for hundreds of years by 
the inhabitants of those foreign lands. Mr. 
Lathrop has been around the world four- 
teen times, and his work is probably a 
unique instance of a wealthy man devoting 
his fortune, knowledge and energy tw 
assisting the farmers of his country without 
other object in view than the general bene- 
fit to the nation. Among the crops which 
Mr. Lathrop and his assistant, Mr. Fair- 
child, have introduced which promise much 
fur Almerican agriculture are the Sumatra 
tobacco, several seedless raisin grapes, the 
improved black oats and Hanna barley, 
macaroni wheats, the Jordan almond, sev- 
eral tropical fruits for Porto Rico and 
dozens of other products which appear to 
be undoubted improvements on the varie- 
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the State authorities, but they are required | ties and species now cultivated in this coun- 


try. 

The Pablic Lands committee has reported 
favorably a bill to preserye two forests of 
the giant red-wood trees (Sequoia Gigan- 
tea) of California, by purchase from the 
present owners who are contemplating cut- 
ting them for lumber. These trees are the 
largest and most majestic in the world, and 
are one of the few remaining flora of the 
pre-glacial period. Some of the largest of 
them are over thirty feet in diameter and 
much older than the Christian era. John 
Muir, the gentle naturalist, describes them 
as follows: 

“Under the most favorable conditions 
these giants live five thousand years or 
more, though few of even the larger trees 
are more than halfasold. I never sawa 
big tree that had died a natural death ; bar- 
ing accidents, they seem to be immortal, 
being exempt from’all the diseases that af- 
flict and kill other trees. Unless destruyed 
by man, they live on indefinitely until 
burned, smashed by lightning, or vast down 
by storms, or by the giving way of the 
ground on which they stand. The age of 
one that was felled in the Calaveras grove 
for the sake of having its stump for a danc- 
ing floor was about 1300 years, and its diam- 
eter, measured across the stump, twenty- 
four feet inside the bark. 

‘* Another that was cut down in the Kings- 
river forest was about the same size, but 
nearly a thousand years older (2200 years), 
though not a very old-looking tree. It was 
felled to procure a section for exhibition, 
and thus an opportunity was given to count 
its annual rings of growth. The colossal 
scarred monument in the Kings-river forest 
mentioned above is burned half through, 
and I spent a day in making an estimate of 
its age, clearing away the charred surface 
with an axe and carefully counting the an- 
nual rings with the aid of a pocket lens. 
The wood rings in the section I laid bare 
were so involved and contorted in some 
places that I was not able to determine its 
age exactly, but [I counted over fotir thou- 
sand rings, which shows that this tree was 
in its prime, swaying in the Sierra winds, 
when Christ walked on earth. No other tree 
in the world,as far as I know, has looked 
down on so many centuries as the Sequoia, 
or opens such impressive and suggestive 
views into history.’’ 


In some testimony before the Senate 
committee on patents in 1879, an interesting 
description is given by a Mr. Coffin of the 
New England plow used by his father in 
the early part of the century. “It was 
about twelve feet.long. It required eight to 
ten oxen to draw it, one man to ride upon 
the beam to keep it in the ground, and an 
extra man to follow behind with a heavy 
iron hoe to dig out the balks and skips.”’ 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 
Money in Raising Hay. 

[Address given Jan. 28 to Middlesex (Ct.) 
Pomona Grange by G. M. Clark of Higganum, 
Ct.) 

I shall tell you how to make money in 
grass culture. Let others tell us how to 
make money in other products. The best 
results cannot be obtained in any science 
except by careful study and hard work. To 
get at the bottom we must work, must above 
everything else learn to love work. It is 
better for one to take but one thing at a 
time and follow it long enough to get posi- 
tive facts. Life is too short for one to find 
many, and an hour is too short to describe 
them. I am here to tell you what I can, 
in a few minutes, of what I have found in 
eighteen years in the cultivation of grass. 
The farms furnish the brains. Sunshine 
and free air stay the tide. We get that on 
thefarms. We can make money there. But 
we must go to work ina scientific manner 
on the farms. 

In the production of all kinds of crops we 
must have more intense cultivation. The 
Clark’s cutaways will do it. Others may, 
but it must be done. No matter what crops, 
the more we cultivate the better. Cultiva- 
tion and civilization go hand in hand. We 
get our living from the earth, mostly from 
the farms. I will now give you the results 
of intense cultivation on a few acres of poor 
land, what farmers here and everywhere 
call worn-out lands. It was as pooras any 
in Connecticut. I also shall give all of you 
one of my grass circulars and other printed 
matter, which will tell you how to make 
money on such kind of land, especially how 
to grow grass. Every farmer in the coun- 
try san have one by sending a two-cent stamp. 

With hay figured at $8.50 per ton you can 
make $20 a year per acre, at $18 per ton you 
can make $80, an average of over $50 an 
acre per year, and grass is a very sure crop. 
On pages 13, 14, 15,16 and 17 of the grass 
circular you will find details. I sow redtop 
and timothy in equal parts, fourteen quarts 
each kind of seed to the acre. They grow 
well together and produce a ton.and a half 
more hay to the acre when thus sown. The 
circular tells all about it. My first experi- 
ence on sixteen acres in two crops pro- 
duced over one hundred tons, over six tons 
to the acre. On one flat section of seven- 
eighths of an acre covered with clay gravel 
hardpan, no vegetation on it, at one seed 
ing, in fourteen years, twenty-eight crops 
produced 114} tons of dry hay, a net profit 
of $1200 over $8 per year. A section of 
five-eighths of an acre, in two crops this 
year, gave a rate of 21,400 pounds to the 
ae at $16 per ton, gave a net profit of 
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Not a year in the eightegn but what some 


one or more acres ofthis field have produced 
more than six tons, sometimes over seven 
tons first crop. Again, there never has 
been a year in which less than six tons 
have been grownintwocrops. This is not 
due to favorable conditions to start with, it 
is due to intense cultivation, fertilizer and 
care. The outside cost of hay does not ex- 
ceed $2 for labor, $3 for fertilizer, total cost 
per ton for well-dried hay in barn, $5. 

The most remarkable sample will be 
shown this year from a quarter-acre section 
where the first crop cut was over four feet 
in height and weighed 2471 pounds. Second 
crop cut this year from the same field was 
over three feet high and weighed 2240 
pounds, making 74 feet in height. Each 
crop was fully headed and blossomed. The 
third crop did not blossom, brt weighed 
1750 pounds, at the rate of 34 tons to the 
acre. The total weight of the three crops 
from this quarter-acre section this year was 
6401 pounds, or at the rate of 25,644 pounds 
per acre, and a total growth of over nine 
feet. This quarter-acre section at $16 per 
ton produced a rate of $136 net profit per 
acre. The general average of my field for 
eighteen years has given a net profit of 
over $50 per vear per acre, hence I say we 
can, if we will, make money in grass cult- 
ure. 


<> 





Spinach is usually sown in March, unless 
there is much frost in the ground; it is now 
in this section sown broadcast. If sown in 
drills the ground must be more thoroughly 
prepared. 





Short-horns, 


AT “LIVE AND LET LIVE’’ PRICES. 
bred of open. Bu Bee ere Me monthd. Datis 
faction teed 


guaranteed. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Vincennes, Ind. 


SPAR CREEK 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Consist of choice Scotch and Scotch-topped cattle 
breeding and type. Gay Mon- 
oved breeding Sombined. The bull 


GREEN BROS., Farmland, Ind. 
FOR SALE---STALLIONS 


seven years old; one Percheron, 
sean Pete ele. Sound and best of breeders. 


arantee with both horses. 
_ oidsess BOX 344, Napoleon, O. 


FOR SALE 


For the next sixty days I will sell colts, fillies 
and brood mares at very low prices, or will trade 
for unincumbered lands in Iowa and Minnesota. 


Send talogue. Address 
parakeet G. W. SHERWOOD, 


St. Paul, Minn. 











J. C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brock:.. 
Auction and Commission 1), 


Horses, Mules iti ? onic, 


and manufacturer of Carriages. WW, F 
and Horse Goods ci every dv. a 


Auction Sales every Friday < 
PRIVATE SALES [p\ 

We carry a stcck of single «1. 
carts, farm and team wagons, 2,.: 
est stock of harness of any ¢«: 
England and sell at the lowest pr: 
and regular end spring boston sty |; 
All correspondence cheeriuily  ; bir 
answeicc. wey 


SCOTCH COWS AND H: FERg 


of good quality, in calf to one or 
Scotch sires of the period, > 


HIGH-CLASS BULLs 
for sale at prices you can s!. 
Shropshire Rams and | «¢; 


of greatest individual merit ; 
reeding for sale as usua 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE 


Representative in America of ALFRE|) \ 
& CO., College Hill, Shrewsbury, §),. 


ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontario, canada 


'\ ass, 


ares 


4, M, 





at 


\SSELL 





Durec-Jersey Piga. 


March and April farrow, both sexes, unrelated 
Oo 6. C. MCCUTCHEN, Canton, Il 





Red Peliled Cattie. 
The farmer’s breed. Best beef, rich milk. Auburn 
herd headed by the prize-winning vu vuveruer 
Bradley 4421, O. I. Weight, 2835 fos. Producing milk- 


trains. stock for sale. 
— JAMES REANEY, JR. 


White Sulpher, Delaware Co., O. 


A Clever Rig 


Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grooming and attention shown to the horse. 
A hors: to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
hisskin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. K. PARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS... 
Geseral Distributors. 








Queen Qneltg Slerd ef Begistered 
@ 


We are offering well-bred early spring boars, choice 
ee ready to breed, June pigs of good blood and 
reeding. Also some very fine August pigs, either 
sex. Everything with goed color, good bone, lengthy 
and strictly Gaeen Be ity. 
IRA R. JORDAN, Palestine, Ill. 





Walmat Greve Herd ef Peland-Chinas. 


Pigs for sale at reasonable prices, sired by Ram- 
sey’s L. & W. Perfection, J.’s Big Chief, L. & W. Per- 
fection, Top Chief’s Best and out of sows that have 


been NF winners. 
J. M. RAMSEY, Mt. Carmel, Wabash Co., III. 





Helle! 
Central No. 55. G.C. VOGE, JR., breeder of the 
up-to-date EXCELSIOR HERD OF DUKOCS, West 
Alexandria, O. 





Durec-Jerseys. 


We breed the large, growthy, heavy kind. Spring 
pigs of either sex now seady. to ship. 
I. J. LORTON, Union City, Ind. 





FOR SALE 


Bay mare, 7 years, 16 hands, sound « 
wears nothing but harness, very stead) 
pany i with very little work paced 5 miles: 

2.21gin one afternoon. Will take pro: cal 
colt as part payment. Any one wantin, ethin 
cheap and cheap looking need not app! 

J. W. LEGGETT, Jacks. | T 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered for sale, 
Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulls as Re. 
— Royal Hero ana imp. Scotch Pine. Res). 

in town. Correspondence answered promptly, 
Address as above. 


sing 








Tamwerths. _ 


SE, SE AS LA -« 
Big early lusty boars for cattle feeders, sim 
pise'in airs not akin from large mature boars and 

sows weighing 7 half aton. 
4 SIMPSON & SONS, Palmer, I). 





ELKHORN FARM. 
Poland-Chinas, Sho t-horns and Poultry, 


BARGAINS AT PRIVATE SALE. 


10 yearling boars ready for service. 

25 yearling and older sows, unbred or wil! be 
bred to choice boars for spring farrow. 

50 choice spring pigs, either sex. 

10 extra bull calves, 1to0 14 months old, and a 


few good cows and heifers sired by or bred to 
pure Scotch bulls, all for sale at live and let live 
prices. Come and see my stock. 


28 page catalogue free. Long distance {bell 
Telephone. : 
T. V. PURCELL, Polo, Ogle Co., Ill. 





SHETLAND PONIES. 


For sale from America’s most famous herd 
headed by PRINCE OF WALES, winner of 
twelve consecutive championshins, assisted by 
the sensational pony Chestnut, Bunn’s Trinket, 
Baron Keithsburg, and other winners. 

Illustrated catalogue on application. 


CHAS. E. BUNN, Peoria, Ill. 
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BRADLEY’S: The World’s Best by Every Test 
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excellent results. 


yield speaks for itself. 


WHO SAYS 
WOMEN CANT FARM! 


Down in Knox County, Maine, there is a young 
woman who is successfully carrying on a farm. One of 
her specialties is potato growing, in which she has obtained 
Much of her success is due to two 
things: first, a thorough preparation of the soil; and, 
second, courage in the application of fertilizers, for she 
has discovered that it pays to fertilize well, and she uses 
much more than the quantity usually recommended. The 


potatoes she grew this year were extremely fine, and the 


“The land for the potatoes was broken up in April, then har- 
rowed and re-harrowed until it was like an ash heap. Everybody 
who saw the piece said they never saw such a handsome piece of 
potatoes. The tops were all even, and covered the ground so one 
could hardly tell which way the rows ran. 
fertilizer has practically doubled the crop. 
acre of Bradley’s High Grade Complete Manure, and the yield was 
402 bushels per acre.” 


Why Experiment, When Bradley’s Fertilizers 
Produce Crops Like This? 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS | 


_ American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
902 State Street : : : 


She writes as follows: 


Doubling the amount of 
I used 2,500 Ibs. to the 


Boston, Mass. 
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